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ABSTRACT 

The report presents findings from a study of the 
effectiveness of a marketing strategy to foster dissemination of 
special education materials developed with Federal funds (OSE-Office 
of Special Education). The report emphasized processes over products 
in the marketing program and draws on analyses from previous studies, 
interviews with marketing task force member" and product developers, 
and summaries from a conference with commercial distributors. Each of 
eight chapters focuses on a series of key questions and concludes 
with a list of recommendations on the topic. Chapters examine the 
following aspects (sample subtopics are in parentheses): 
conceptualization and development of OSE products (origination, 
market research); market linkage project (MLP) services to product 
developers (use and effectiveness of services); and dissemination 
recommendations; MLP publisher liaison and product licensing 
(procedures for commercial distribution); publisher modification and 
distribution of OSE products (preparation for di stribut ion , success 
and cost figures); consumer reaction to OSE products (perceived 
benefits); program monitoring (data collection regarding product 
ef f ectiveneess) ; and marketing program benefits and cost 
effectiveness. Appended information includes a list of licensed 
publishers and products. (An executive svumnary is also provided). 
(CD 
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INTRDDUCnON 

The OSE* Marketing Prograra was established in 1977 to foster the wide- 
spread dissemination of special education materials developed with Federal 
funds. Prior to the creation of the Marketing Program, Federally- fiinded 
special education materials were disseminated on a sporadic basis. A 1976 
study by Contract Research Corporation reported that few directors of BEH*- 
funded projects ever sought to market the products resulting frar^ their 
work; of those who did make the effort, few succeeded. These findings 
were oonfirmed more recently by Biospherics, Inc. who collected information 
in 1979 from 1300 product developers* funded by BEH during the past ten years. 
This effort v/as undertaken as a part of preparing a catalog of BEH products. 
Of the 895 responses, 94 reported that products had received oarmercial 
(or national) distribution. Another 535 said their products had been given 
"informal dissemination", meaning that the product had been used by at least 
one school or institution. Of the rerainder, 225 were not disseminated at 
all, and 41 products oould not be accounted for. Therefore, according to this 
survey, only approximately 7% of the BEH- funded products achieved any kind 
of widespread distribution. 

A BEH study group, ccmposed of representatives of the Bureau's four 
Divisions, was foraged in late 1976 to develop plans for a coordinated, ag- 
gressive Bureau-wide marketing program. Its formal report outlined the 
framework for the current Marketing Program — officially lamched in the 
fall of 1977. The Program is designed to facilitate national dissenination 
of pjroducts resulting from OSE-funded projects, with particular etphasis 
on conrnercial distribution in order to take advantage of conmercial 

* See Appendix G (Glossary of Terms) for definitions of asterisked terms. 
Terms are marked once — the first time they appear in this report. 
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advertising and sales capabilities. Other distribution channels are con- 
sidered for products for v^ich the market is so limited that commercial 
distributiOT is not feasible. 

The Marketing Program operates mainly through the Market Linkage Project 
(MLP*) , a contracted ser"\;ice v^ich provides technical assistance to product 
develooers; gathers and evaluates products for ccffimercial distribution po- 
tential; licenses products to ocxrmercial publishers/distributors* through a 
competitive bidding process; and places "thin" (limited market) products in 
alternative distribution channels, Ihe organization which has served as 
the ML? oontractor since the Program's inception is Line Resources*, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

In 1980, OSE awarded a contract to Market Dijnensions, Inc. to prepare 
a Descriptive Analysis of the Marketing Program at the conclusion of its 
first three years of operation. The purpose of this report is to present 
a concise description of the OSE Marketing Program and to provide documented 
infoOTHtion about the development and dissemination of OSE-supported products, 
their effects on consumers and the benefits (or lack of them) to all parties 
involved in the Program. PrinBxy enphasis is given to those products which/ 
having been judged ocxm^rcially viable, are licensed for conmercial dis- 
tribution. 

The report is organized according to the processes involved in the 
Mai-keting Program. In order to analyze the effectiveness of each process, 
questions concerning its function and operation are examined. The answers 
yield a description of each Program ccxtponent, including strengths and de- 
ficiencies. Based on these findings, reoomn:>endations for improvement are 
made where appropriate. 
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The chapters, and the major issues examined in each, are: 
I. Conceptualization and Development of OSE Products 
— How do ideas for products originate? 

— What kinds of market research do product developers enploy? 

— Wnat kinds of products are developed? 

II. Market Linkage Project Services to Product Developers 

— ^What services does the MLP provide to product developers? 

— To what extent are the services utilized? 

— How effective are the services? 

III. MLP Product Intake, Review cind Dissemination ReoonrBendations 

— ^What procedures are involved in determining how an OSE- 
supported product will be dissa:ninated? 

— ^Ho^7 effective are the procedures? 

IV. MLP Publisher Liaison and Product Licensing 

—How are publishers made aware of the Marketing Program? 

— What procedures are used for entering products into conriercial 
distribution? 

— How effective are these procedures? 

—What has been the extent of oommercial pi±>lisher involvOTent 
in the Program? 

V. Publisher ^S^dif ication and Distribution of OSE Products 

— What processes are involved in preparing an OSE product for 
cam>ercial distribution? 

— How much have publishers invested in these processes? 

—How successful has distribution been; what percent of the 
target audience has 'access to products? 

VI. Consumer Reaction to OSE Products 

— How are 0SE-support'3d products being used? 

—How do users perceive the benefits of the products? 



VII. Program Monitoring 

— Is data collected on the effectiveness- of the products; if so, 
how and by v^hon? 

— Is publisher performance evaluated in terms of license agree- 
ments and sales? 

— Are Program monitoring procedures effective? 

VIII. Marketing Program Benefits and Cost Effectiveness 

— Is the Program oost effective? 

— What does it achieve for handicapped teachers and learners; the 
Federal Government; publishers; product developers? 

This analysis of the OSE Marketing Program occurs at an appropriate 

time. The new initiative has been in existence three years — a time period 

sufficient to examine the procedures of the Program and to provide early 

oorrective reconrendalJ-ons v^ere necessary. However, as will be seen, the 

relatively short life of the Program to date vvill have some inpact on the 

breadth of the examination. 

Scope and Method 

The scope of this "Descriptive Analysis" has been affected by the new- 
ness of the OSE Marketing Program. Becaiase the Program has been in effect 
for only three years, and because the emphasis on using coimercial publishers 
to distribute OSE products is quite unique, there is no relevant departure 
point for making ccnparative judgments about Program effectiveness. As 
stated earlier, it is known that few OSE materials reached oonsumers prior 
to the implonnentation of the new Marketing Program, so any increase in the 
number of products being disseminated indicates a degree of success. How- 
ever, it is difficult to measure how significant that degree is. 

Therefore, this report is largely process-oriented, rather than outcore- 
oriented. It examines only that data v^ch was available, either through 
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e>asting documents or first--hand observation. Thus, the scope of the 
analysis covers the processes involved in the inarketing systan, their 
adequacy in terms of stated goals, and their apparent value. 

Using this approach, it has been possible to identify the areas v;here 
the Marketing Program is functioning well, and to pinpoint its v;eaknesses. 
This should seirve as the necessary departure point for an outccme assessment 
of the Program. 

The data used for this analysis v/as obtained from a variet^^ of sources. 
Existing documents examined include: the Contract Research Corporation's 
report on dissenination of OSE materials; the Biospherics report on the same 
si±)ject; the CSE National Needs Assessment of Special Education Materials; 
internal CSE oonmunications; and qioarterly axx3 final reports submitted to 
OSE by Line Resources (1977-80) under its contract with OSE. 

In addition, two personal interviews each were conducted with the OSE 
Marketing Director and the Education Department Copyright Officer. The authors 
of this report spent two days in the offices of Line Resources during v^ich 
extensive interviews were conducted with each member of the professional 
staff and with each men±>er of the Marketing Task Force. And, officials in 
\he National Audiovisual Center and the National Diffusion Network were 
interviewed. 

Also, lengthy telephone intervi3\?s were held with ten OSE product 
developers, as specified in the contract's RFP. The ten were chosen in 
consultation with tlie ML? Project Director and the OSE Marketing Director 
to rej^resent a cross-section of organizations and types of products. 

Then, in March, 1980 a day conference was held with coTrmercial 
distributors of OSE products, during which they discussed the structure. 
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process and irrpact of the Marketing Prograin. All publishers of OSE products 
licensed dui'ing the first MLP contract period were in^/ited to the oonference, 
and those unable to attend were contacted by telephone and interviewed. 
Proprietary data related to distributors' investments, marketing costs, and 
sales was supplied by the publishers to an independent accounting firm which 
aggregated the infomation to prevent identification of individual organiza- 
tions before submission to Market D^jnensions • Publishers also supplied names 
of users/purchasers of licensed products, and telephone interviews were con- 
ducted with these individuals. In all, information was obtained frcm 83% of 
the publishers licensed by OSE in the Program's first three years. 

At each step of the process, sumnnaries of docijTients, personal interviews, 
and conference proceedings were prepared and, subsequently, the information 
they yielded was incorporated into this report. 

In reviewing preliminary results of this report, the question arose as 
bo whether existing general curriculum materials could be adapted for use in 
special education. This process could supplement new product development and 
expand the use of resoiirces already c.vailable in local school districts. 
Therefore, the soope of this Descriptive Analysis was deepened slightly to 
examine the feasibility of revising widely-used curriculum materials to make 
them siaitable for teaching not on3.y the handicapped, but other students with 
special or remedial needs. The elimination included an analysis of the cur- 
rent economics of educational publishing; and interviews with leading pub- 
lishers oonceiming their intent to corpete for Federal funds to participate 
in a cooperative project with OSE (and under vjhat circumstances) . Findings 
are described in Appendix F. 
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Chapter I 

CONCEPTUALIZATION AND DEVELOE^ffiNT OF OSE PRODUCTS 

The goal of P.L. 94-142; The Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act; is to provide free appropriate public education to all handicapped 
children in need of special education. Achievement of this goal depends 
upon the developnent and delivery of a range of educational services at 
the Federal; state and local levels. 

A key Federal responsibility is the funding of doronstration; research 
and developn>ent activities aimed at advancing the state of knowledge and 
practice in educating handicapped learners. To this end; the Office for 
Special Education (OSE) of the U.S. Department of Education* (formerly the 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped; U.S. Office of Education*) ; each 
year awards hundreds of grants and contracts to colleges and universities, 
state and local education agencies ; norprofit organizations, private coipanies, 
and individuals. Many of these projects result in the development of child- 
'jse or teacher-use materials and products vdiich can benefit handicapped 
leamers; if they are effectively disseminated. The OSE Marketing Program 
vjas established to provide a systematic method of achieving national distri- 
bution for these products and materials. 

To analyze the OSE Marketing Program; and determine hov effectively it 
is worJcing, it is necessary to look closely at the OSE-funded products which 
the Program seeks to dissaninate. Because the Marketing Program relies on 
corrmercial publishers for product refinanf^t as well as distribution, the 
quality of OSE-fionded products may improve after they have been licensed 
for coirmercial distribution. However, the condition of the products after 
development, but before licensing, plays a key role in the investment that 
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will be required — both in technical assistance and product refinesnent — 
if the Marketing Program is to faction well. 

Therefore, this chapter presents a description of how OSE products 
originate, including a discussion of product developers' experience, the 
market research performed, product design considerations, and field testing 
— all important elements of product developnent. 
Origin of Products in the OSE Marketing Program 

There are very few fonnal product development activities on-going in 
OSE. In fact, the only OSE Division charged with this specific task is the 
Division of Educational Services (DES) , formerly the Division of Media Ser- 
vices. Special education products resulting from many DES grants and con- 
tracts have been planned as specific outcomes: that is, DES either identifies 
a need for a specific product and qualified applicants compete for funds to 
develop it (awards being based on proposals demonstrating the greatest ex- 
pertise) ; or, organizations or individuals develop their own ideas for 
viable products and successfully oonvince DES of the need. In either case, 
the final outccxre of the project — the product ~ remains the goal of the 
entire effort frxDm start to finish. And, ideas for the product oanie 
directly from DES, or are worked through in tandem with DES. 

This is not the case, however, with mai^ of the other products which 
find their way into the OSE Marketing Program, These non-DES products are 
generally of f -shoots of other projects which were originally fimded for 
purposes much brxDader than the development of special education materials. 
For exanple, a grant from the Division of Personnel Preparation to a 
university for training teachers to work with mainstreamed handicapped 
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children roight have been fulfilled priinarily through a series of in-service 
training seminars. A by-product of the serdnars might have been the develop- 
ment of a manual or videotape which discusses various mainstreaming tech- 
niques and practices. In this case, the product in the marketing system 
(the manual or videotape) was possibly not even conterrplated at the time 
of the grant award. In instances such as this, where products are secondary 
outcomes of larger projects, the idea for the prodioct, as well as the de- 
termination of need, generally carves from the grantee. 

Although all of the products distributed through the OSE Marketing 
Program have been funded with Federal dollars, the degree of Federal over- 
sight and developer accountability varies greatly with the purpose of the 
financial assistance and the type of award. This sometimes has been a prob- 
lem in the case of products resulting from larger research or training grants 
because less stringent accountability requirements have meant that products 
can fall through the cracks and end up sitting on the shelf. Further, when 
product developiTBnt is not contemplated fron the outset, professional prod- 
uct developers are not included in the budget and grantees are not notified 
about available technical assistance. No one is aware, least of all the 
grantee, that a product is likely to result from the grant. 

Thus, in some cases, once conceptualization of a product takes place, 
the actual product design and development may suffer from lack of professional 
expertise. This is an important point because the more a product reflects 
early consideration of marketing requirements, the more eooncmically and 
efficiently it can be disseminated and used in the classroon. 
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Experience of QSE Product Developers 

Sane of the difficulties inherent in product conceptualization and 
design can be illustrated by the findings of interviews conducted with ten 
developers of OSE products v^ich were licensed by the MLP between October, 
1977 and October, 1980. Each developer was asked up to 43 questions on a 
variety of natters related to their products. (See ^pendix C.) 

The interviews revealed that these ten developers had only limited 
personal experience in product development. Only three had ever developed 
products that were oorrmercially distributed; in general, most of the product 
devcj_jjJTient experience was in the academic or government sectors. Four had 
developed only one product in the past — regardless of whether that product 
was disseminated. 

Although eight of the developers interviewed were affiliated with or- 
ganizations v^ich had past product developnryent experience, this experience, 
too, was limited; in most cases the nunnber of developed products was less 
than ten. Only three indicated they had a full-time, permanent staff of 
professional developers. 
Product Market Research 

ConnBrcial product developers generally spend significant time and 
money investigating the need and market for a new product. Especially im- 
portant is the identification of size and characteristics of the target 
population. However, interviews with OSE product developers indicated that 
only one of the ten surveyed had oanpleted a formal needs assessment prior 
to the developn^t of product. Other informal market research was conducted 
by seven of those interviewed. This informal research included: "talks 
with teachers", "staff idea", discussions with prospective \asers, and searches 
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in EBIC and NISCEM, Hcfwever, this is not cxDnsidered sufficient to indicate 
receptivity to a product in the ooirmercial marketplace. 

Although it was not possible to identify the target audiences for all 
products suhrdtted to the MLP, it is interesting to note that, of the 70 
licensed products, 61% are teacher-oriented; 36% are for student use; and 
3% are intended for general audiences. 
Product Design 

m 

Six of the developers participating in the survey identified their 

products as "print only" and one as "A-V only" (a 16rtm film with users 
guide) , The other three products were described as two-ocxiponent products: 
two were identified as "print and A-V (in both cases, the A-V carxponent 
was audio tape) , while the other product was described as "print with manipu- 
latives". 

When asked "^"Jhat was the basis of your selection of product formt?", 
one product developer stated that the product fonnat "was specified in the 
RFP" and the other nine cited a oonibination of factors, "Teacher needs" 
was nost often identified as influencing fomat selection, followed closely 
by "student needs", "staff capability" and "ease of narketability", "Success 
of similar product" along with "more practical" and "ease of use" were also 
mentioned. However, it is irrportant to point out that the limited market 
research performed for most of these products irtpacts significantly on the 
options seen for product assign. 
Field Testing 

Nine of the ten product developers interviewed said their products had 
been field tested. For eight of the nine, the product developer conducted 
all testing. In the ninth case, the product developer conducted sane testing 
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and also retained a nonprofit subcontractor for testing. Generally, field 
testing of a product occurred during a period of one year or longer. 

Five of the nine products were tested formally, and two were tested 
informally. Field tests for the reraining two products were conducted both 
fomially and informally. When asked v,tiether the testing was formative 
(conducted during product development) or summative (product in final form 
before testing) , three of the nine developers responded that both types of 
field testing had been used. Four of the nine products were tested only in 
the formative stage and two only after the product was in final form. 

All seven products vrfiich were tested on a formative basis were modified 
as a result of that testing. In all cases, the product developers described 
the modifications as minimal or moderate. 
Product Distribution Decisions 

Five of the developers participating in the telephone survey had de- 
veloped products/programs in the past wittiout OSE funds. Distribution of 
products in all these cases occurred through the product developer's own 
organization. Two of these developers had also used oonrnercial publishers 
for some products. 

All ten of the product developers had only one product in the MLP dis- 
tribution system. Asked when distribution was planned for that product, 
five responded "before development started". One product developer stated 
distribution was planned "during development". DistJtribution for the four 
remaining products was planned after development — for two prior to product 
evaluation and for the other twD, following that stage. 

Distribution potential is influenced greatly by consumer perception 
of the need for, and appropriateness of the design of, educational products. 



Early awareness of marketing cx»ncems will create more viable products. It 
is significant that only one-half of the developers surveyed conterplated 
distribution plans prior to product developnent. 
Product Development Posts 

A problem enoountered during research on the Marketing Program is lack 
of hard data on grantees' expenditures for product developnent. Other than 
in the Division of Educational Services, no financial records could be found 
which break out the actual costs of developing OSE product from the larger 
research or training grant. Very few of the developers who were inten/iewed 
could actually pin down these oosts ~ they were subsumed in more general 
categories of salary or travel expenditures. This factor makes it impossible 
to arrive at a total dollar figure for the developnient costs of products in 
the MLP system. This is a problon because bo accurately measure the cost 
effectiveness of the Marketing Program, it is irr^x^rtant to determine the 
ratio of product marketing oosts to product development oosts. 
S ummary of Findings 

Products v^ch are secondary outcomes of larger grants pose several 
problems. The ideas for these products usually do not originate with formal 
needs assessments, but rather from informal activities such as staff ideas, 
talks with teachers, discussions with consumers, etc. During interviews 
with product developers little reference was made to needs of handicapped 
learners nationally and, therefore, any more formalized needs assessments 
tended to be of a regional character. 

Unfortunately, the majority of the OSE products tend to fall into this 
secondary or "fugitive product" category, i.e., those v^ich are not planned 
ahead but are off-shoots of larger grants. Thus, development of these 
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products occurs, nore or less, in a vacuum. Since, in these cases, product 
developT^ent is not thought of as an end in and of itself, little thought is 
given to marketing considerations, such as need, product design, ease of 
replication, cost of reproduction, etc. Also, because early identification 
of potential developers (i.e., those grantees v;ho only conterplate product 
developi^ent after grant award) has rot occurred, provision of technical as- 
sistance is difficult, if not irr^ssible. 

Further, financial accounting of these pjxducts is iirpossible, as is 
an account of OSE's total investnfient because separate budgets are rarely 
developed for "fugitive products". 
ReocxTTTiendations 

1. Earlier identification of grantees v*io will have products as secondary 
outcOT>es is essential, both for technical assistance purposes and to permit 
OSE to mDnitor its product development investments. Grants (or contracts) 
issued for purposes other than product development should be amended at 
such time as products are contsrplated to include product developnient bud- 
gets and dissmination plans. 

2. OSE product developers must be made aware of marketing considerations 
prior to product development. Since grantees are likely to be more respon- 
sive to their OSE project officers (as the funding source), in-service 
training of OSE prxDgram personnel on marketing requiremsnts is reocnmended. 

3. OSE prx>aucts can benefit greatly fron earlier availability of technical 
assistance to developers. (Detailed technical assistance reoonrnendations 
are described in Chapter II.) 
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Chapter II 

MARKET LIT^^KAGE PPOJECT SERVICES TO PRODUCT DEVELOPERS 

As discussed in Chapter I, conceptualization and design of OSE-furded 
products suffers \7hen product developers are not cognizant of the marketing 
requireinents which must be m.et for effective product dissemination. Pub- 
lisher interest in a product is influenced to a high degree by its ocxm^ercial 
viability. While many factors impact on the cormercial marketability of a 
product, most can be controlled by the product developer during the develop- 
mental process. For this reason, an early relationship between product 
developers and the MLP staff is irrportant. 
Early Identification of Product Developers 

It is OSE's responsibility to provide the MLP with names and addresses 
of product developers as early as possible in the development process. 
Ideally, this should occur at the time of grant or contract award. However, 
during the initial three-year contract period, the MLP first became aware 
of the existence of some developers upon receipt of completed products 
from OSE. At other times, the MLP staff learned of the existence of prod- 
ucts only after they were well into development. 

As soon as the MLP staff receive the names of developers / information 
is sent on the Market Linkage Fnoject — its goals, services and activities. 
The MLP has received names and addresses for, and maintains a mailing list 
of, about 1,700 OSE product developers, whose products are at various stages 
of development. 

The piorpose of the initial MLP contact with developers is to offer 
early technical assistance on all aspects of product development — from 
fomattirig to legal rights and clearances. However, various technical 



assistance activities (to be discussed later) canrot be effective unless 
they reach the developer at an early stage. Fran discussions with product 
developers, publishers, and MLP staff, it is readily apparent that 
technical assistance is not reaching those who need it, when they need 
it. 

Generally, the difficulty in making developers aware of available 
assistance sterns from the fact that so many of the OSE products are, as 
stated in Chapter I, secondary outoanes of larger grants. This is why, 
in the past, the MLP staff's first contact with these product developers 
occairred only on receipt of the finished products from the OSE Marketing 
Director, or as a result of inviting all grantees or contractors to a 
technical assistance workshop, regardless of v^ether product developnient 
was anticipated. Because the MLP staff was not aware of the existence of 
these prodix:t developers, and vice versa, it was inpossible to offer 
early assistance to them. 

In the telephone survey of developers, five of tiie ten said they 
first learned of the MLP fron their OSE project officer. Pour learned 
about the Marketing Program from the MLP staff. One developer indicated 
that the initial contact came from three sources — the OSE project of- 
ficer, the MLP staff, and the OSE Marketing Director. However, ntDst of 
the developers stated that the initial contact was made very late in the 
product development process. 
Technical Assistance Activities 

MLP technical assistance to product developers is intended to help 
ensure the COTmercial viability of products developed with OSE funds. 
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These activities fall into four inajor categories: regional technical 
assistance workshops; publications; liaison with OOTinercial publishers; 
and, written and telephone corrmunications. 

Regional Technical Assistance Workshops ; The primary purpose of 
these two-day workshops is to provide developers with instruction in 
developing products vdiich will neet connercial publishing/producing 
standards. Developers also receive information on the OSE Marketing 
Program. The workshop agenda includes small-group and general sessions; 
specific topics addressed in the sessions are field testing and valida- 
tion, legal considerations, technical print considerations, technical 
nonprint considerations, national needs assessment findings, and com- 
mercial marketing considerations. At the request of a developer, in- 
dividual meetings between the developer and an MLP representative can 
be scheduled. These one-to-one conferences focus on specific project 
concerns and problons. 

EXoring the intial three-year contract period, the MLP, through Line 
Resources, conducted a total of six regional workshops for product 
developers (an average of two per year) . Travel and lodging expenses 
were paid out of the MLP contract funds for the approximately 40 devel- 
opers attended the first workshop. Over 250 product developers 
paid their own way to the other five MLP-sponsored workshops. There was 
no registration fee, and while OSE cannot require developers to attend 
the workshops, it does urge them to do so. Nevertheless, out of the 
1,700 product developers on the MLP mailing list, only 17% attended 
these workshops. 
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One re£ison n>ore developers dican't attend may be that, rot kix>wing 
about the MLP or the assistance available, no funds were budgeted for 
conference attendance. Another explanation might be that developers were 
contacted too late in the product's development to use the information 
provided at the workshops, Thie oorrrients of developers during the telephone 
survey indicated a lukewarm reception frcm those viho did attend. 

Seven of the ten developers contacted did attend a technical assist- 
ance workshop, and rated it overall between "good" and "fair". One developer 
described the confeirence as "poor", explaining "it may have been good for 
others; I had already decided to distribute". 

Publications : Product developers autoratically receive a variety of 
publications from the MLP, includir^: 

1, "Tcward Successful Distribution" - a publishing guide outlining 
considerations to be taken into account during developrient of 

a product to help ensure its Odnnercial marketability; 

2, "Line Update" - a quarterly newsletter containing information 
on technical assistance workshops, the special education market, 
products issued on RFP, and products licensed; and 

3, Brochures and flyers - describing the MLP, announcing technical 
assistance workshop dates, and reports on the special education 
market, 

•ihe major technical assistance publication, "Tbward Successful Dis- 
tribution", is, according to the MLP staff, valuable as a general overview 
of areas with which developers should be concerned. However, the staff 
feels iTore information and more detail is needed — through individual 
panphlets on each topic addressed in the guide. 
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Liaison v;it±i Conmercial Publishers ; Technical assistance workshop 
programs include a panel session during vjhich publishers outline irarketing 
factors which need to be considered during product developnent. During 
these presentations, developers are given the opportunity to ask questions 
of panel manbers, as well as to speak to publishers on an infonral basis 
during session breaks. 

If a developer requests fonnal liaison with a publisher during the 
product developnent prxxress, a ''Developmental RFP*" can be issued on the 
product. Designed to provide early publisher intervention, "Developmental 
RPPs" are announced in the RFP Alert and are awarded on a coffipetitive basis. 

Telephone and Written Oonrnunications : Product developers may contact 
MLP staff members by mail or telephone to discuss developmental and market- 
ing considerations. In addition, if requested by a developer, the MLP will 
provide on-site technical assistance. Expenses incurred for on-site assist- 
ance are paid by the individual developer — a major reason that this 
assistance is used infrequently. 
Value of MLP's Technical Assistance Activities 

Product developers, MLP staff, Marketirg Task Force members, and 
publishers alike, all agreed that early technical assistance to product 
developers is on iitportant area of need. Technical assistance can first 
help ensure that there is a need for the product; this is particularly 
important for those products vdiich are secondary outcones of larger pro- 
jects and where the need is determined solely by the grantee. Technical 
assistance will also help ensure that economical replication for national 
distribution can occur; that quality technical production standards are 
used; and that appropriate legal rights and clearances are obtained. 
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According to ML^ staff, the major areas where developers need assistance 
are: legal requiresfnents; product characteristics relating to itarketability; 
product scope (often products are too large, coiplex, over-engina^red, or 
comprehensive) ; perception of the coimercial marketplace and elcanents of 
product distribution. The staff believe tliat getting iiore information to 
more developers at an earUer stage (at or shortly after contract/grant award) 
would help solve these problans. 

Although this view seems to be shared by all participants in the Program, 
the telephone interviews with prod,'act developers indicated that those v^o 
received technical assistance did so only after irost of the product had 
been oanpleted. Only two of the ten product developers interviewed received 
MLP technical assistance relating to product irarketability during product 
development. Three developers said they rjceived this assistance "after 
the fact" — being contacted too late in the development stage to make 
(Changes affecting marketability. Five developers said they received no 
marketing assistance. 

However, the majority of those interviewed said they did receive 
information frctn the MLP relating to royalties and licensing agreen^ts 
and/or release and contract provisions. 

Many developers felt that the MLP' s technical assistance activities 
needed inprovement. One developer felt strorgly that "a green contractor 
should know about Line much earlier"; another stated that "it doesn't work 
because Line can't ocme to the site". And, itore than one developer stated 
that legal requirements, royalties, and contract terms needed additional 
! clarification. The Marketing Task Force manbers, while agreeing in large 

part that there has been an inprovement in the overall quality of the 
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products, also indicated a continuing need for earlier technical assistance. 
And, the publishers distributing OSE products again enphasized this need, 
pointing to the general lack of sophistication in prxDduct fonnat. 
Sunmary of Findings 

There is no question about the need for technical assistance or that 
provision of this service must be greatly improved. The problan appears 
to be two- fold: the timeliness of technical assistance and the caliber of 
assistance offered. The initial contact with developers often occurs too 
late to impact on the product, sonetimes due to the fact that OSE project 
officers are :>ot fully aware of the Iferketing Program. In addition, MLP re- 
sources v^iich can be used to assist developers, are, in some ways, insufficent. 
Neither the MLP nor the developers have sufficient funds to finance visits 
to the developer site. Site visits are important in order to permit mar- 
keting a^^rts to actually view the product at an early developtnental stage. 
As well, since developers tend to be unaware of the MLP and its services, 
they have no opportunity to budget for attendance at the workshops. 

Beyond this, publications on marketing distribution furnished to 
developers by the MLP are too general to provide concrete assistance to 
the novice developer. 

Tb deal with sane of these problems, the MLP contract for the second 
three years of operation (awarded September 30, 1980) proposes that the 
staff, when requested by OSE, conduct abbreviated workshops in Washington, 
D.C., concurrent with the various OSE Divisions' project grantee xneetings . 
The purpose of these workshops would be to increase the exposure of the 
technical assistance activities available to product developers. The con- 
tractor also proposed that the MLP staff would "attanpt to identify newly 
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f\irx3ed projects" without prior e5q>erience in product developrrent to offer 
early technical assistance. 

In the same vein, OSE has a contractor who is now conpiling a list of 
all OSE grantees/contractors and oontacting those organizations to determine 
whether products are to result from the projects. If so, the names of the 
grantees/contractors will be sent to the MLP staff for follow-up action. 

It is anticipated that with earlier and better technical assistance, 
a greater number of OSE products can be successfully marketed at less expense. 

At this tiiT^, it is difficult to determine if the content of the 
technical assistance needs irrprovonnent since, to date, it appears to have 
conie too late in developnnc.it to gauge the effect of timely assistance. 

Finally:, it is irrportant to emphasize that the product developers 
interviewed were rot veqiy enthusiastic about their relationship with the 
MLP. While many aspects of the Marketing Program troiiDled them, of principal 
concern was their feeling that they were offered no alternative to the MLP 
system. Once involved in the system, most of the developers interviewed 
were rot confortable with relinquishing control of the product, in terms 
of both editorial changes and publisher selection. 

In light of recent revisions in copyright regulations (discussed fur- 
ther in Chapter J}/) which will give developers sole ownership, and there- 
fore, control of their products, the MLP will have to scrutinize carefully 
its relationship with product developers to ensure that not only are they 
being effectively served by the Marketing Program but that they realize it. 
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Reconmendations 

Technical assistance activities need to be greatly expanded. The 
following activities are reoaimended: 

1. PrcmDte awareness of the MLP by training OSE project officers about 
its services. 

2. Notify grantees/contractors earlier about the existence of the MLP — 
perhaps through a description of the Marketing Program in all OSE RFPs 
and grant announcOTents. 

3. All OSE grantees and contractors (regardless of the purpose of the 
award) should be given information, prepared by the MLP, on product speci- 
fications at the tiiTve of the award. Developers should be required to 
subnait their own product specifications to their project officers as soon 
as product development is conteirplated . Ihese should be forwarded to the 
MLP, and the MLP staff shoiold contact the developer irnmediately . 

4. The MLP should initiate earlier contact with all OSE grantees/con- 
tractors to determine if the project will result in product development. 

5. The MLP should provide earlier technical assistance to product devel- 
opers, including on-site visits to the project. 

6. OSE should allocate funds to the MLP for these on-site visits and 
to product developers to attend technical assistance workshops. 

7. The MLP technical assistance booklet, "Toward Successful Distribution", 
needs to be expanded to provide developers with nore detail about marketing 
considerations . 

8. A glossary of technical terms for product developers should be pre- 
pared by the MLP. 
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9. The MLP should prep£ire a bibliography of technical reference books 
for use by developers. 

10. The MLP should prepare a list of national and regional print, labora- 
tory, and sound studio e>q>erts with whoci developers could work. 

11. The MLP should conpile from publiirhers, and send to product develo];.)ers 
data on pre-production procedures to better inform developers of marketing 
considerations involved in product dissonination. Such data should include 
manuscript evaluation forms; manufacturing spec sheets; sairple marketing 
plan outlines; sanple contract forms and clauses; race/sex bias guidelines; 
a digest of copyright law and procedures; talent release and work-for-hire 
forms; and author relation forms. 

12. The Marketing Program contractor should inprove pronotion of the 
MLP to product developers to convince than that participation is to their 
benefit. 
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Chapter III 

MLP PRODUCT INTAKE, REVIEW JMD DISSEMINATION RECQM^IENr'ATia^S 
Transmission of Prcducts to the ML? 

The MLP "product dissemination" process begins when project officers 
submit products to the OSE Marketing Director for transmission to the MLP. 
Project officers, charged with the responsibility of "wc3ding out" products 
which are unsatisfactory prograrrmatically, evaluate products for content 
without regard for marketability considerations. The OSE Marketing Director 
has the authority to "weed out" products which, in his opinion, are not oot>- 
mercially viable. In practice, however, the Marketing Director generally 
sends all products reoomn:>ended by project officers to the MLP for review 
by the Marketing Task Force. 

EXoring the first three years of the Program, sane products were over- 
looked because developers did not submit them to project officers aiid in 
sane cases, tried to dissoninate products on their cwn. If those developers 
applied for oopyright, the Education Department Copyright Officer flagged 
the product and notified the OSE Marketing Director^ vto in turn oontacted 
the developer so that the product oould be entered into the system. 

Developers are not permitted to contact the MLP directly about entering 
products into the system. All products must be channeled through tlie OSE 
Marketing Director, vjho detennines not only which products are sent to the 
MLP, but when. 

The MLP is set up to process an average of 25 products per Marketing 
Task Force meeting, llie contract with Line Resources calls for the handl- 
ing of 100 products per year; if more are available, they are processed if 
possible. The number of products* sent to MLP each quarter depends, in part, 
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on the cxHTplexity of the cxxTpontJits* of each product and v^iether they are 
print or ronprint. If there are too many products submitted to the OSE 
I^keting Director in one quarter, he may choose to hold seme until the 
next quarter. Products are due at the MLP one montl-i before each Marketing 
Task Force meeting; if there is a backlog, products are submitted to the 
MLP in the order they are received by the OSE Marketing Director. Generally, 
the MLP has been able to process all products that tiave been submitted to 
it in each quarter. 
Product Intake 

As products are received frcm OSE, MLP staff members at Line Resources 
perform the following intake tasks: 

1) the product is logged in and assigned an acxression number; 

2) the product developer's name, institution, and address are 
identified, verified, and recorded; 

3) product ccanr^onents received frcm OSE are identified and listed; 
and 

4) the product developer is called to note receipt of the product 
and to obtain information regarding oonpleteness of the product. 
(As will be discussed in more detail in Chapter IV, publishers 
have expressed dissatisfaction with product ''incompleteness.") 

During the initial three-year oontract period, MLP staff oonpleted 
the intake p2X>cess for 210 products with a total of 1,875 components. In 
the first year of the contract, intake tasks were performed for 47 products 
with 612 oonpcnents; in the second and third years, these activities were 
corpleted for 95 products with 621 ccirponents and 68 products with 642 
components, respectively. 
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Product Intake 



Contract Year 


1 


2 


3 


Total 


Products 


47 


95 


68 


210 


Components 


612 


621 


642 


1,875 



Preparation of Product Profile 

After intake tasks for a given product are conplete, ML? staff begin 
preparation of a written profile. Information included in the product pro- 
file package is assembled from four sources: MLP staff's review of the 
product; detailed information frcm telephone conversations between the prod- 
uct developer and MLP staff; conpetitive product searches performed by the 
MLP Market Informtion Specialist; and, a review of the product by the MLP 
Technical Consultant. The product profile package contains five major 
sections for print-only products and six for products which have nor^rint 
components. 

Section I: Product Description 

The first section, "Product Description", details informtion on the 
product's purpose, format, target audience Cs), curriculum area, reading 
level, representations/stereotyping, and supplementary materials needed (if 
any) , as well as a written description of the product. This section is 
prepared by MLP staff rising information supplied by the product developer 
during telephone conversations, in conjunction with the MLP Managing Editor's 
review; of the actual product. The outocme of this evaluation is a critical 
consideration in the decision to publish and distribute a particular product. 
Publishers do not have the luxury of spending a great deal of time reviewing 
the product, and therefore depend upon the MLP staff's technical and editorial 
evaluation of products. The accuracy and clarity of these evaluations irrpact 
greatly on the confidence of publishers in the Market Linkage Project. 



This first section also iiicludes inforiration relating to the editorial 

appraisal of all products and product ocxiponents, performed or supervised 

by the MLP Managing Editor. Standard editorial analysis procedures are 

utilized; these include an evaluation of the currency and relevancy of the 

product's content to the consumer. Among the questions used in the MLP 

"standard editorial analysis" are: 

"1. Have all talent releases been secured and do they appear to be 
appropriate? If not, v*iat would be involved in securing new 
talent releases? 

2. Have permissions been granted to use axv/ copyrighted works? 

3. Are minority groups^ men and vonen, and handicapped persons 
represented appropriatjely in all media? 

4. What is the developer's justification for the media chosen and 
can any given oorrponent content be presented in a different 
medium? 

5. How do product components work together (especially if this is 
not clear in introductory material) ? 

6. Does the print material need extensive editorial work? 

7. Does the product make sense and if not, why not and/or hew 
oould it be made to make sense? 

8. \<!heit sort of field testing was done and/or hew has the product 
been used and vtot, then, can be inferred about the potential? 

9. If necessary, can the material be condensed, repackaged, expanded: 
Section 2; Product Oonponents 

The section entitled "Product CojTponents" gives the size, format, 
length, and location of masters of all product ccrtponents* Oorponents are 
shown in four different categories: print; nonprint; games, cards, realia; 
supplCT>entary information. Data shown in this section results from the MLP 
staff's review of the product emd conversations with the developer. 
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Section 3; Product History 

The section on "Product History" contains background on development of 
the product including: developer's name; product oOTpletion date, with an 
area for cQntnents; developer's justification for need; field test/developer 
use information; number of copies distributed by developer. All data sho^m 
in this section is provided by the developer, either during telephone con- 
versations with the staff or in written form. 
Section 4; Market Information 

The "Market Inforrration" section shows data on: prospective buyers; 
market perspective; competitive products. Using infomation provided by the 
product developer as a starting point, MLP staff perform research activities 
relating to the potential mrket(s) for the product. After considering the 
variety of ways in which a product oould be used, the Market Information 
Specialist performs a ooipetitive product search which includes: oonputer 
runs, using ocmn^cial and nonooiTmercial data bases; personal contacts in 
trade/professional groups; and revio^ of catalogs and reference materials. 
While several variables are used in detemining tlie existence of ooiipetitive 
products, three key factors considered in every search are the product's 
content, medium, and audience. 
Section 5: Legal Considerations 

Products developed with Federal funds must be cleared by the appropriate 
government offices. Audiovisual materials must be cleared by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education's (ED) Audiovisual Clearance Officer and the ED's Office of 
Public Affairs before development of the product may begin. Manuscripts 
which are written for publication by the Government Printing Office also 
mojst be cleared through the ED's Office of Public Affairs. Additionally, 
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clearance may be required when the same questionnaire is used with ten or 
more people; this requiranent affects field testing of a product. The Office 
of Managonent and Budget {(MB) is responsible for this clearance. In addi- 
tion, materials developed with Federal funds must carry a disclaimer stating 
that the work was produced under grant/contract with the appropriate agency 
and tJnat the content does not necessarily reflect the position or policy of 
that agency. 

The fifth section, "Legal Considerations", provides information relating 
to: notice on materials, copyright authorization/developer claim of proprietary 
rights; status of clearances/permissions for script, Office of Public Affairs 
audiovisual clearance, talent releases, use of maosic, data acquisition for 
field testing, and print permissions. 

MLP staff review all products sent to than by OSE to ascertain 
whether the appropriate legal clearances, permissions, and releases have 
been obtained. This review is performed by the Managing Editor and/or the 
Legal Specialist. The review may include an examination of the original 
grant or contract, field test and/or validation data, the product itself, 
and any other pertinent information. Vlhen necessary, the Legal Specialist 
documents any legal problears and outlines steps necessary to resolve than. 
When legal oonpliance problems surface, MLP staff notify the developer through 
letters and telephone calls. Staff and the developer then work together to 
resolve the problems. 

The length of time required to ensure legal ccmpliance varies from 
product to product. In some cases, oatpliance is established prior to the 
awcird of distribution licenses. In a few instances, licenses have been 
awcurded before the legal process is ccnplete, and publishers have indicated 
some consternation about this. (See Chapter IV for more detail.) 
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S ection 6; Technical Inform ti.on 

The final section, "Technical Information", reports on the technical 
quality of nonprint products; this section is not used for printHDnly 
products. All nonprint products/product coi^nents are reviewed by the MLP 
Technical Consultant, v*o evaluates characteristics such as color, sharpness 
of image, audio signal level, and background noise level. Inforrnation con- 
tained in this section is based on the consultant's written report \^^lich dis- 
cusses the technical quality of the product, and outlines any specific 
problems. ■ 

The length of time required to carplete assoTibly of the product profile 
information varies with the oonplexity of the product and the nijriber of 
oonponents. MLP staff report that it takes an average of 12 hours to carplete 
a product profile, and that "this reflects time spent with each product, not 
time spent gathering market inf oraation" . 

According to MLP staff, profile packages for 210 products with a totcil 
of 1,875 corponents were oofftpleted during the initial three-year contract 
period. Annually, this represents: 



Contract Year 


1 


2 


3 


Products 


47 


95 


68 


Corponents 


612 


521 


642 



Once the product profile is oonpleted, the product is ready for revi&jj 
by the Marketing Task Force. 
Marketing Task Rprce Activities 

The Marketing Task Force (MTF) provides assistance to the MLP staff 
in determining appropriate marketing strategies for products developed with 
OSE funds. Specifically, the Task Force is responsible for evaluating the 
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cxmnercial marketability potential of each product received by the MLP fron 
OSE, in cases vjhere the Task Force concludes that a product is not suitable 
for corrrnercial distribution; it is also responsible for reccxTtnending alternate 
distribution channels. Options include: "Special or Targeted Announcements" 
to publishers and/or organizations with special ties to, or expertise in, a 
specialized nm-ket segment; the National Aix3iovisual Center; the Govermrent 
Printing Office; the Handicapped Learner Materials Distribution Center; the 
Educational Resources Infoiiration Center; and any other suggestions v^ch a 
Task RDrce member may wish to offer. 

The MTF is composed of twelve voting members (includirg special educators, 
publishers, producers, distributors, and marketing consultants) and two non- 
voting members (the OSE Marketing Director and the MLP Director) . in additj.on 
to contributing knowledge about their specific areas of expertise, six Task 
Force members serve as official representatives fixm the followirg trade and 
professioml associations: American Federation of Teachers, Association of 
American Publishers, Association of .Media Producers, Association of University 
Presses, Nat''inal Audio-Visual Association, and National Education Association. 

Voting members are selected by the MLP and approved by OSE; msmbers 
are appointed for two-year terms and may be reappoiJited. Formal performance 
evaluations of MTF marbers are not ooniucted because the MLP Director feels 
this "would destroy the functioning of the Task Force". "Incorpetent members'', 
however, can be requested to resign by ti-ie Project Director and the MLP has 
established a rule that msn±)ers missing two meetings are automatically reroved 
from the Task Force, Two members were removed from the MTF durir^ the initial 
three-year contract. 



The Marketing Task Force meets four times each year in Columbus, Ohio, 
i^proxiinately one week before the meeting, MTF members receive product profiles 
from MLP staff on those products scheduled for review and evaluation. When 
they arrive in Columbus, Task Force monbers receive arr^ additional product 
information not available for inclusion in the origiml product profiles. 

During the meeting, members individually review product profiles in 
conjunction with examining the actual products, including screenings of ron- 
print oonponents. Task Force members report that they use a variety of 
criteria in their individual evaluations of product; individual members 
most frequently cited content and technical quality as the rrost inportant 
to them. Also mentioned by Task Force members, although less often, were 
market size, existence of ooinpetitive products, expense of replication, and 
available field testing results. 

Following the individual evaluation process, the Maarketing Task P^orce 
as a group discusses each product and each MTF morber ocmpletes an evaluation 
sheet on each product. The evaluation sheet (prepared by MLP staff) lists 
questions designed to assist Task Forc^ members in assessii^ the product's 
ocmmercial marketability; the questions are also used as a form of technicca 
assistance to product developers and to OSE, Specific areas considered are: 
objectives, audience suitability, educational design, market d^and, forr^at, 
production quality, and publisher eoonani "'s. 

Based on their individual evalia;itioi:s and the group discussion, each 
Task Force mariber reoonmends on^ of thide options for each product: 1) Issue 
an RFP; 2) Refer to Line; 3) Rex to OSE. VJhen a Task Force member decides 
that the product is came];cially v.iable on a national basis, he/she checks 
the "Issue an RFP" option. The Task Force niember votes for the "Refer to Line" 
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option v/hcn ho/she believes the product is marketable, but rot on a national 
basis, and could best be distributed through a small or specialized carmer- 
cial ccnpany or a nonprofit organi^zation. VJl'ien selecting this option. 
Task Force manbers are encouraged to suggest specific alternate dissennina- 
tion channels for the product. The "Return to OSE" option is chosen by a 
Task Force iT>ember v^ien^ in his/her opinion, the product is not marketable. 

A majority vote by the full Task Force determines the initial marketing 
strategy eiployed by the MP. Task Force mambers report tliat in the case of 
a tie, the most OOTprehensive strategy is first pursued; i.e., a tie be- 
tween "Issue an RFP" and "Refer to Line" would mean that the mp vrould issue 
an RFP on the product. 

During individual interviews, many MTF mssrbers stated that the editorial 
and technical quality of products has improved during the first three years. 
They also said thc.t developers are paying more attention to the marketability 
of their products; i,e., regional dialects in videotapes have almDst disap- 
peared and sexism in all products has been reduced. In each case. Task 
Force members reported that these improvements ai'e a result of the MLP- 
sponsored technical assistance workshops. (It must be noted, however, that 
these are subjective assessments by MTF members and tliat no fonral data is 
available to measure any product improvennent or any relationship to the 
MLP workshops.) 

Follovving each Task Force meeting, MLP staff prepare a written report 
for OSE which details Task Force reocxmesndations for^ and conments on, each 
product. In cases v^ere a product is judged not to be ocxmnercially viable. 
Task Force comments are also sent to the product developer as a form of 
technical assistance. Task Force oonirents on products reoOTtt^snded for 
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distribution are sunrm'ized as part of~lSe~ market 
announcQiients for potential publishers. 

Following the Task Force meeting, MLP staff refine previously obtained 
data by integrating MTF ocmments on products. MTF findings may necessitate 
additional research by MLP staff in the following areas: target population; 
reading level; adaptability of product to existing curricula; cormercial 
market distribution potential; need for ancillary materials; and assessment 
of curricular relevance and/or usage validation. MLP staff do rot attoipt 
to provide publishers with the anticipated market life of products ror do 
they estimate the publishers' oosts of revising, reproducing, and distribut- 
ing products. Individual Task Force members said they believe that publishers 
should make their own assessiTiants regarding these factors. 
Three Year Product Tally 

During the initial three-year contract period (covering FY 1978-80) , 
the MLP received 210 products with 1,875 oor^onents. Of these, the Marketing 
Task Force reviewed 186 prodix:ts. MTF reoomnendations resulted in 127 P^^"" 
ucts being issued on PFP; the other 59 products were referred to MLP staff 
for e:q)loration of alternate distribution channels. Broken down annually, 
21 products were announced to publishers in contract year one; 45 in the 
second year; and 61 products were put up for bid in the third year of the 
contract. 

Following is an annual oonparison of the number of products transmitted 
to the MLP (A) , the number of products for vMch the MLP prepared product 
profile information (B)., the number of products presented to the MTF for 
review (C) , and the number of products reconmended by the MTF for annDUiice- 
ment to pi±)lishers (D) . 
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Contract Year 






1 


2 






A 


47 


95 


68 


210 


B 


47 


95 


68 


210 


C 


42 


66 


78i/ 


186 


D 


21 


45 


61 


127 



MLP staff report that the 24-prc)duct difference between the number of 
products for which profiles were prepared (B) aixi those sufcmitted to the 
MTF (C) is due to: 

1) Fourteen products were "sole-sourced"; and 

2) Ten products were not marketable because they were inconplete 
and were returned either to OSE or to the developer. 

After products are revi^^^ed and approved for distribution by the Market- 
ing Task Force, the next step in the MLP process is solicitation of bids frcxn 
publishers. Bid and licensing procedures are examined in Chapter IV. 
Sumnary of Findings 

This part of the MLP product dissemination process appears to function 
well. Standard procedures are used by MEP staff in performing product in- 
take tasks and gathering information for inclusion in product profile packages. 
Marketing Task Force members report that, in general, they are satisfied with 
the quality and quantity of data provided in product profiles. 

Without exception, MTF members feel that, as a group, the Task R^rce 
possesses the knowledge necessary to adequately judge the ocmnercial viability 
of products s\±mitted to them for review. MLP staff maribers also express 

V Ten products received by the MLP from OSE in C'ontract Year 2 were pre- 
sented to the MTF for review in Contract Year 3. 
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tl\e opinion that the Marketir>g Task Force performs this function well. 
These views were oonfimed through the authors' personal observation of 
a two-day Task Force meeting. 

According to pv±>lishers, however, some of the products vdiich the ^T^F 
approves for announcement and conniercial licensing are still in the develop- 
mental stages or have rot met necessary legal clearances. Although this 
breakdown in the MLP systan originates here, it will be examined in detail 
in Chapter IV where the fiall iiipact on publishers becomes readily apparent. 
ReoCTTRendations 

1. Incomplete products should rot be put up for bid. (See Chapters IV and 
V for more detail.) 

2. All products should have the necessary legal clearances before they 
are announced to publishers. (See Chapters IV and V for more datail.) 
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Chapter IV 

MLP Publisher Liaison and Product licensing 

The effectiveness of the Market Linkage Project for Special Education 
(MLP) depends, in large measure, on securing maxintum participation by oonv- 
rtercial publishers in the Program. MLP piJblisher outreach activities take 
a variety of fomis. These include: mailings to the corm^ercial publishing 
sector; telephone and letter oonrnunications with publishers; formal liaison 
v/ith the three major trade associations for the oormercial educational pub- 
lishing cortrnunity; and MLP staff attendance at industry meetings and con- 
ventions, 

MLP Publisher Mailings 

The MLP maintains a basic publisher mailing list of approximately 550 
people from 450 educational publishing oonpanies. In addition, it maintains 
lists of about 200 specialized publishers (such as test publishers) . Names 
are obtained fron a variety of sources, including the Publishers Source 
Directory, trade association membership directories, and other reference 
directories. The list is ijpdated continually and includes not only special 
education, but other specialized, publishers. One method used to i5>3ate the 
mailing list is a "checkoff" systen on the RFP Tderts — as publishers re- 
ceive these, they can indicate vdiether they vTant to continue receiving MLP 
mailings. 

The official contact person is designated by each organization. (Some 
organizations have more than one person on the mailing lists; this is up to 
the publisher.) Generally, those individuals receiving mailings are product 
develop?T>ent personnel; however, marketing personnel are also sometimes desig- 
nated as contacts. 
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According to MLP staff, publishers receive almost all MLP nailings. 
These include the quarterly RFP Alerts (annomcenents of products available 
for bid) , the Line Update (Line's newsletter) , Marketing Task Force bro- 
chures, general press releases, and reports on the special education inarket. 
Including the four RFP Alerts , publishers on the MLP mailing lists receive 
an average of eight standard conmunications from Line annually. 
Other Publisher Outreach T^tivities 

The MLP maintains formal liaison with the three major trade associations 
for the oonriercial publishing sector — Association of American Publishers 
(AAP) , Association of Media Producers (AMP) , and National Audio-Visual Associa- 
tion (NAVA) . In addition to ensuring that these organizations are represented 
on the Marketing Task Force, MLP staff regularly contnunicate with AAP, AMP, 
and NAVA on Project activities of interest to their manberships .. All three 
organizations actively support the MLP and its activities. Each has, on 
separate occasions, stated that the association is oonruitbed to the concept, 
goal and activities of the OSE Marketing Program. MLP staff have also 
attended AAP, AMP, and NAVA meetings and conventions to make presentations on 
the Market Linkage Project. 

Additionally, in an effort to increase publisher and developer awareness 
about the unique characteristics and needs of the special education market, 
the MLP has published a booklet entitled "Special Education Market Report". 
The booklet, released in August of 1978, reports on the special education 
market and its relationship to the general education market. 
Procedures for Entering OSE Products into Cbrrmercial Distribution 

Once OSE products have been approved for oomnnercial distribution by the 
Marketing Task Force (MTF) and product profile information has been refined 



and expanded by MLP staff, the products are ready for entry into cxxrrercial 
distribution. Project activity at this point focuses on solicitation of 
bids for distribution of products; selection of appropriate pijblishers; and 
negotiation of licenses*. 
Announceinents of Products 

The first step in entering OSE products into corirnercial distribution 
is the release of an RFP Alert to coirmercial publishers, within three weeks 
of the MTF rteetings. The RFP Alert is a bound volume which contains individual 
RFPs on each product, along with a sample proposal form, and information on 
product review opportunities, including the date of the publishers conference 
scheduled at MLP headquarters, and the due date for publishers' proposals. 
Each RFP consists of an abstract page (stating product title, developing 
institution, fonnat, purpose, audience, and market perspective) and a written 
description of the product, along with a photograph (if available) . Only 
that data which the Task Force confirms during its review of the product is 
included in the RFP. The marketing perspective section reports Task Force 
recommendations and comments on the product. Each RFP Alert contains about 
twenty product descriptions and can be sent to as many as approxiirately 750 
individuals in 650 publishing houses. 

Publishers attending the OSE Publishers Conference raised several 
questions about MLP mailing lists: some organizations feel they are only 
contacted v*en Special Announcements are issued; niany stated that they re- 
ceive RFPs on a sporadic or intermittent basis; and there is general concern 
about how organizations can be sure they are receiving all the RFP Alerts . 

When a publisher has been involved in developnnent of a product funded 
by OSE, through winning a "Developnental RFP", the publisher is given advance 
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notification that the product is caning up for bid. This publisher has 
"first refusal rights" to distribute the product since the publisher has 
already invested resources in the developnent of the product. 

The "Developnental RET" process is unclear to publishers, All^ how- 
ever, feel that earlier consultation between developers and publishers would 
eliminate many format problems which have been present in products licensed 
to date. 

Publishers stated that they feel MLP inforrmtion contained in RFP prod- 
uct descriptions on general market size and conposition is inaccurate (in- 
flated) , too general, or insufficient. For exanple, an RET describing a 
product vtose target audience is vocational educators did not include, but 
should have, the estimated number of vocational education teachers. An RFP 
for a product designed for school psychologic^ '^s should have included an es- 
timate of the number of these professionals. In addition, several ccxniented 
that the "market perspective" provided in the OTP is often more editorial 
commentary than hard market data, perhaps cau' ed by over-enthusiasm for the 
product. And, one publisher noted th^at although an OSE- funded market study 
had been perfonned for a series cf films made • -ailable for license which 
concluded that the market was th: n, nei^ ^ter e study nor the conclusion was 
mentioned in the product description. 
Publisher Review of Product 

Prior to acquiring products for distribution, ccarm^rcial publishers must 
carefully assess the financial risks of adding a particialar product to their 
existing product line. An irrportant part of this evaluation is an editorial 
analysis and technical appraisal of the product itself. 

Several options for reviewing products are available to publishers: 
the Publishers Conference; visiting MLP h^a^dquarters during normal business 
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hours; requesting product loans and/or print product excerpt loans; or 
scheduling of a "Publishers Conference Alternative". 

• Publishers Conference - A Publishers, or Bidders, Conference is 
held in Columbus, Ohio, approximately 3 weeks after the RFP x\Lert 
is mailed. At this meeting, publishers can view all products 
available for bid; hear product presentations by, and talk with, 
deve].opers; and receive expanded profile informtion on products 
from MLP staff members. 

• Peview of Product at Headqu£irters - Products are available for 
inspection in the ^4LP offices during rorrral business hours any time 
after the scheduled Publishers Conference and before the bid close 
date. During inspection, publishers may also review infonnation 
presented at the Publishers Conference. 

• Requests for Product Loans - Publishers may request, on loan, an 
entire oopy of the product. Product loans are granted on a first- 
oorne, first-served basis. Fulfillment of requests begins after the 
scheduled Publishers Conference. Prior to product shipment, MLP 
staff contact the publisher to arrange arrival and return dates for 
tlie praduct. Publishers generally are requested to return products 
witliin to.ree days of receipt. Excerpts from print materials are 
sent to publishers vdio must wait to preview entire products (it is 
iirnpractical to send excerpts fran film and other media products) . 

• Publishers Conference Alternative - When publishers cannot attend 
the scheduled Publishers Conference in Colmibus, they may request 
that the MLP conduct an alternate conference at a time and location 
convenient for the publisher. If possible, these requests are 
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accx:>nTTOdated; if the cxDnference cannot be scheduled, prx^duct ex- 
cerpts and/or product loans are sent to the publisher. 
Over the term of the contract, MLP staff report a shift away from at- 
tendance at the scheduled Publishers Conferences to requests for print product 
excerpts and product loans, as well as visits to MLP offices. All publisher 
requests for product loans and excerpts during the contract period were 
filled. Publisher requests for alternate conferences also increased and 
two were held, but due to cost considerations, this does not appear to be 
a viable alternative. Publishers are unanimous in wanting to see prxx3uct 
samples before bidding, but feel that attendance at bidders conferences is 
often not feasible because of cost and unavailability of appropriate oonpany 
personnel . 

Solicitation of Bids 

After reviewing products available for acquisition, publishers interested 
in distributing OSE products prepare written proposals v*iich they submit to 
MLP headquarters. 

Ten copies of each proposal to distribute a product must be postmarked 
by midnight of the date established by the MLP; this deadline is approxi- 
mately five weeks after the date of the Publishers Conference. Publishers 
may bid on more than one product by subnrdtting individual proposals for 
each. Publisher responses to RFPs are confidential and prxDprietary to the 
MLP contractor. 

About 50 different companies (of the 650 organizations on MLP mailing 

lists) bid on at least one of the 130 products^'^ announced during the initial 

2/ Although 127 products were approved for RFPs by the MTF, additional prod- 
ucts were put up for bid. These three arrived at MLP headquarters too 
late for MTF review, and the MLP staff and OSE Marketing Director agreed 
they were occmvercially viable. 
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three-year contract period. MLP staff report receiving approxira. :ely 10 
proposals per RFP Alert , The average number of bids received for each prod- 
uct varies according to the fonnat. For films, approximately 8 to 10 
bids were received; for multiJT^ia kits, the average was 3 or 4 and, for 
print materials, 1 or 2. There is no means by v*iich to determine if this 
is an acceptable response rate; a response rate evaluation should be feasible 
at the ocxipletion of the second MLP contract period v*ien historical ocxTpari- 
sons of Program activities can be made. 

An ojiportant inprovement desired by publishers is an increase in the 
amount of tirne between receipt of PFP Alerts and deadlines for submission 
of bids. With the nurrber of copies of products currently available for the 
r^lLP to send to potential bidders, publishers state that the current time 
span is not adequate. An alternative suggested by several publishers is to 
require developers to supply the MLP with more copies of the product. 
Evaluation of Bids/Selection of Distributors 

Review and evaluation of publisher responses are perforrted by the MLP 
Director and Legal Specialist (the only staff irembers with access to pro- 
posals) , and by an RFP Review Panel. MLP staff review all proposals and 
gather information, including financial and other pertinent data, on the 
bidding organization frcsn a variety of sources. MLP staff then prepare an 
analysis of each proposal for use by the RFP Review Panel. 

The RFP Review Panel is oonposed of nine voting members; the MLP Pro- 
ject Director serves as recording secretary of this group, but is rot a iT^±er 
of the Panel. The Panel consists of individioals described as product develop- 
ment experts, educational marketers, special educators, business and finance 
ej^jerts and school administrators. (There is no overlap of membership 
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betw€ien the MTF and the RFP Review Panel.) The Review Panel n^ts four tiirves 
each year at MLP offices in Oolunibus, Ohio. Staff analyses of publisher 
proposals and copies of each proposal are mailed to Panel members about one 
week prior to tticie scheduled meetings. 

Like tJie MTF review procedures^ RFP Review Panel maribers first evaluate 
proposals on an individual basis ^ and then meet as a group to discuss the 
bids and recommend license award to one distributor. Each proposal is analyzed 
using the following evaluation criteria: evidence of cosrpany capabilities 
(markets served^ facilities available) ; product liiie continuity; marketing 
plan; advertising and promotion plan; sales and distribution plan; financial 
ooimu.tment to product; publication oorrmitment; time frame for publication; 
proposed format of final product; and, product pricing information. 

If additional information on a publisher's bid to distribute a product 
is required by the Panel before making an award reocmnendation, staff send 
the involved publisher (s) a letter requesting clarification/expansion of 
the appropriate section (s) of the proposal (s). Publisher response (s) to the 
letter are railed to Panel members and a special Review Panel meeting is 
held as soon as possible. 

Product developers have no formalized role in the publisher selection 
process. Ihere are two major reasons: first, the system is designed to 
prevent any "sweetheart" deals between developers and distributors; secondly, 
publisher responses to RFPs contain confidential, proprietary information. 
(Under the second MLP contract the staff will request each product developer 
to write a paper detailing his/her concerns, if any, regarding publisher 
selection before a product is put up for bid. Ihe RFP Review Panel will 
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receive this paper as peirt of the review package. Product developer con- 
cerns, however, will be of secondary consideration to other marketing 
criteria.) 

Following eaah Panel meeting, the MLP staff report RFP Review Panel 
reoomnendations to the U.S. Departaient of Education for approval and 
autl-orization to proceed with negotiation of product distribution licenses. 
License Negotiations with Selected Distributors/Publishers 

After approval by the Department of Education, MLP staff begin license 
negotiations with publishers for distribution of OSE-funded prxDducts. Ac- 
cording to Line Resources, "The primary objective of Line in negotiating the 
distribution license is the effective distribution of the product within 
the audience of educators and/or learners intended by BEH (sic) and the 
product developer. Line works to ensure that information about the availa- 
bility, usefulness, and applicability of the product will be disseninated 
adequately and effectively. Line negotiates appropriate and specific license 
claLises required to assure successful publication. Line reserves, on behalf 
of BEH (sic) and the developer, tbie right to review, and if necessary', to re- 
ject any change in or revision of the product prior to production in order 
to assure maintenance of the product's educational value for its intended 
audience." 

General L icense & Royalty Provisions 

Publishers of OSE products are almost evenly divided in their opinions 
about MLP administrative and financial reporting requiranents (see Appendix 
A, Chart #1A; Figure #1A) . Thirteen of the 27 organizations (distributing 
a total of 54 products) addressing this subject feel that requirements 
conform to their own procedures. Of the 14 organizations (distributing 24 
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prcxiucts) v*iich feel they do not cx^nform, one describes the inpact of dif- 
ferent reporting as negligible; five feel the inpact is moderate; seven feel 
the requixenents are cumber sane; and one describes them as prohibitive 
(Chart #IB; Figure #1B) . 

Royalty provisions are generally acceptable to publishers, because 
there is sane flexibility and specific provisions can be negotiated. 

Royalty rates for OSE products licensed during the first three years 
of the Marketing Program ranged fron 0% to 20% (Chart #2; Figiore #2). Royal- 
ties are not required when distribution rights are not exclusive or when 
the potential market is so thin as to warrant special incentives for the 
distributor. Of 50 products for vMch this infomation was reported, seven 
(14%) are distributed by nonprofit organizations v^ich pay no royalty. 
(Some or all of these products may be those for whom the developer is li- 
censed to act as publisher.) Eight products (16%) have royalty rates of 
between 1% and 5%; 11 (22%) have rates of fran 6% through 9%; thirteen (26%) 
have a rate of 10%; seven (14%) have rates of 18% or 20%; and four products 
(8%) have escalating rates which differ according to iredia format and/or number 
of units sold or dollars earned. 

The majority of royalty rates for print products are set at under 10%: 
74% are in the 0-9% range, viiile 2G% are between 10% and 20%. In contrast 
only 13% of the filiVvideo products have rates of between 0-9%; the remaining 
87% range fron 10-20%. Products in the "other" category are almost evenly 
divided; 60% are in the range of 0-9%; while 40% have rates of between 10% 
and 20%. 

All ten product developers interviewed currently receive, or will be 
receiving, royalty payments for MLP products. Several developers ocmrrented 
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that payments are late. Most developers know the exact royalty rate (v^ich 
varies widely) while others state that they are not sure of, or don't know^ 
the rate. Generally, product developers report that product royalties are 
shared with the Federal Govenroent with tlie fonnula split apparently set on 
a case-by-case basis, with 75% to the Govemnvent and 25% to the developers 
the most oomon approach. Of the eight developers who had an opinion, most 
feel the royalty was "too little". One developer stated that the royalty is 
"too high" explaining that there should be no royalty in order to lower the 
prj.ce of the product. 
Ije gal Pequirenents 

Legal clearances and rights will continue to play an essential role in 
the success of the Program. 

Product developers indicated some problems with the legal requiremenbs. 
When asked to describe these requirements (including licensing and releases) 
as being "adequate", "cumbersome", or "unlivabie", five of nine responding 
developers chose "adequate". Three of the remaining four developers call 
the legal requirorvents "lanlivable" , with reasons ranging from copyright as- 
signment to royalty amount and share. 

Publishers will continue to require exclusive distribution agreements 
and assurances that talent releases and legal clearances have been obtained, 
so that product licensing is not delayed or nullified. Earlier Knowledge 
of the issues to be dealt with and more techniccd assistance from the MLP 
can do much to resolve these problenis. 
Copyright Provisions 

Copyright is of paramount inportance to all publishers, including edu- 
cational publisliers. Entering products into the oooinercial marketplace 
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involves a certain amount of risk, and mDst publishers require exclusive 
rights to the product in order to protect their investments. However, the 
rights to exclusive distribution must work to the mutual satisfaction of 
all parties if the Marketing Program is to achieve maximum effectiveness. 

All products licensed during the first three years of the Mcxketing 
Program are licensed in accordance wf.th the former USOE/ED copyright guide- 
lines in effect at that time. Under those guidelines, copyright was usually 
authorized for 7 years (the licenses awarded for MLP products in the first 
contract period are all for 7-year terms) . This limitation is seen as a 
disadvantage by publishers, since the term is shorter than the average pub- 
lishing cycle. 

Under former USOE/ED guidelines, the Office of Education was permitted 
to assign copyright to v^cxnever was deemed most appropriate. In the case 
of the OSE Marketing Program, copyright for OSE products was generally as- 
signed to Line Resources as the MLP contractor. In a few cases, product 
copyrights are retained by state and local governments. For these products, 
MLP acts as an agent but does not hold copyright. In other Education Depart- 
ment programs, the copyright is most often assigned to the grantee/contractor • 

According to the Education Department, under the old copyright guidelines 
there were about 100 to 200 requests per year for copyright authorization of 
products developed through OSE funds. Since the MLP began, OSE products 
have accounted for almost 50% of the copyright authorizations granted by all 
Education Department programs. 

On April 3, 1980, new copyright guidelines, contained in the Education 
Department General and Administrative Regulations (EDGAR*) , v;ent into effect. 
These provisions allow grantees to retain the rights to their products. 
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All products Jeveloped after the effective date of EDGAR are governed by 
those regulations, with products r^suljing from continuation grants decided 
on a casG-by-case basis. 

With de^^elopers holding copyright on post-EDGAR products, the ability 
of the Education Departnient to require developers to market products through 
the MLP is severely hairpercd. The DepartniLjit is e^loring the possibility 
of requiring, as a provision of the grant or contract agreement, approval 
of any copyright action the grantee may take. In this instance, the Depart- 
ment could, if it deemed appropriate, assign copyright to the MLP. 

Should this type of policy not be iirplerr^ted by the Departnent, the 
MLP will have to convince OSE grantees and contractors that it is in their 
best interests to assigii the MLP exclusive distribution rights for their 
products. The should be able to negotiate directly with grantees and 
contractors (as it has done in the past with LEAs and SEAs) by showing than 
that they are more likely to successfully market their products through the 
MLP than by atte:Tpting dissesriination thffliselves. It is possible that royal- 
ties to the developers can be increased in order to provide a greater incentive 
to use the MLP. 

Three- Year Tally and Description of Licensed Products 

During the initial three-year MLP contract period, 130 products were 
issued on RFP. Of those 130 products, 70 were licensed for distribution by 
comnnercial publishers. (See -?^)pendix BJ Licenses for an additional 17 
products were in negotiation at the close of the first contract period. 

The 70 product ? icenses cover 633 oomponents which were in a variety 
of formats. MLP breakdowns show that 33% of the (r>mponents v/ere books or 
pamphlets; 3% v;ere filn. 1% were slide sets; 10% were filmstrips; 33% were 
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audiotapes; 14% were videotapes; 1% transparencies; 1% card sets; 3% were 
games; and 1% were other formats. (Seme of the oorrpDnents' formats were 
subsequently changed by distributors.) 



Coitponent Format 


Number 


Percent 


Books or Varnphlets 


213 


33.7% 


Films 


22 


3.5 


Videotapes/Cassettes 


88 


13.9 


Slide Sets 


7 


1.1 


Films trips 


65 


10.3 


Audio Tapes 


209 


33.0 


Transparency Sets 


7 


1.1 


Card Sets 


11 


1.7 


Games 


2 


0.3 


Other 


9 


1.4 


Total 


633 


100 . 0% 



MLP staff cite several reasons v^y the r^aining products v*iich were 
annoijnced were not licensed: 

1. appropriate publishers were not notified of product availability; 

2. publishers weren't interested in the products; 

3. legal problems; 

4. not enough time for publishers to consider products; 

5. seme pi±)lishers don't like to oarpete for products, 

A large parcentage of the products licensed for comnr^cial distribution 
are teacher-use rather than student-use materials. About 61% of the products 
are designed for teachers and others who work with handicapped children; 36% 
are designed for handicapped learners themselves; and 3% can be defined best 
as *'aeneral use" materials — those v^ich provide general information about 
handicapped people and can be used with handicapped or non-handicapped 
audiences. 
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SunrxuTN- of Findings 

Publishers have voiced concern about the MLP publisher mailing list 
and there is some evidence to indicate that tiie mailing list needs to be 
expanded. Sane publishers report receiving RFPs sporadically and still 
others indicate they never received an RFP at all, being contacted instead 
after no other publisher bid on a product during corpetition. In addition, 
several publishers v;ho are not distributing OSE products have indicated that 
they have never heard of the MLP but are interested in entering the special 
education market. To date, there has been relatively little involvOTent of 
gene.^al education publishers in the OSE Marketing Program. 

Market data supplied to publishers is another area in need of atten- 
tion. Publishers often feel that the "market perspective" contained in the 
RFPs is less market information and more editorial corrment. Judging from 
coTTments received at the Publishers Conference, publishers often find that 
the MLP's market-size statistics, vjhen presented, are inflated or, for 
various other reasons, inaccurate. Frequently, the market perspective is 
only a re-cap of the Marketing Task Force's ccrments and, v^le these oon- 
ments are an essential ingredient of a market analysis, more hard data is 
needed to assist publishers in assessing the size and other characteristics 
of the target population. 

Another problon frequently cited by publishers is insufficient time 
to preview and bid on products available for licensing. flLP staff have 
recently announced, hcwever, that the bid period is being lengthened. At 
this time, there do not appear to be sufficient funds to secure extra 
copies of products to allow more distributors to preview than. 
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The lack of multiple cx^pies of products creates yet another problem 
in terms of alternative disserdnation strategies. One alternative disse:ni- 
nation route is the National Audiovisual Center (NAC) , v^ich requires 25 
copies for its inventory before it will agree to distribute the product. 
Without funds to reproduce the products, the option of using NAC as an 
alternative dissemnation route appears to be cut off. It should be added 
that alternative dissemination routes have not yet been fully developed 
by the MLP. 

A further concern relates to the MLP definition of a product: the oot\- 
plete title, program, or series for v;hich a single license is negotiated 
between the MLP and a pi±>lisher. Under the MLP definition, a single product 
could contain one corponent (one film, or one book, etc.) . At the same 
time, another single product will contain multiple conponents (several films, 
or a combination of books and videotapes, or any combination of media formats) . 

However, in several cases, a licensed publisher has either 1) combined 
products'Toovered by two or more licenses and distributes them as one product; 
or 2) broken conponents out of a single license to distribute them as two 
or more separate products. In both situations, the outccme is confiasion, 
particularly in the tracking of the nurrber of products moving through the 
Marketing System and in follow-up and monitoring of products. 
Reconinendations 

1. MLP mailing lists must be inproved, both by adding more non-special 
education p\±>lishers (to encourage their participation) and by developing 
a -neans to ensure that those on the list systanaatically receive HFP announce- 
ments. 



2. More and better narket data should be provided to publishers; the 
"market perspective" contained in the RFP Alert is . not adequate. When 
available, hard data on inarket size should be provided. 

3. Products should not be available for bid until they are corrpleted — 
unless they are awarded under a developmental RFP. Additionally, all 
legal requirarients should be met before a product is submitted for bid. 

4. Ihe length of time permitted for response to RFPs should be increased 
(to 3 months) to permit distributors more time to preview the products 
and prepare their proposals. Additional funds shou].d be made available 

to permit reproduction of additional copies of products so they can be 
made available to bidders in more oonplete form and for longer time periods. 
Additional copies are also needed for s\±mission to the National Audio- 
visual Center for this to be an alternative dissenrdnation route for products. 

5. The MLP "license-based" definition of a product should be examined to 
determine v^ether it can be refined to eliminate reporting and tracking 
difficulties. 
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Chapter V 

PUBLISHER MODIFICATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF QBE PRODUCTS 

Once a product is licensed for distribution, a publisher may perform 
editorial revisions or fonnat modifications before it is manufactured, 
packaged and distributed. 

According to responses obtained at the March, 1980 publishers conference 
and/or in subsequent telephone interviews, the organissations licensed by 
the MLP in the first three years felt that the products deli^^ered to then 
were of good ^'general" quality. 
Editorial/Formt Revisions 

Relatively few editorial changes were required for OSE products, ac- 
cording to their pi±)lishers, but there were significant prcblans with tlie 
original format, or medium. Several publishers indicated that scxne for- 
mats (e.g. 3-ring binder print products, etc.) vrere too expensive to 
replicate for national, large-scale distribution. Esthetic alterat5.ons 
were also needed. Additionally, sane products were over^ediated and, for 
print products, substantial revisions were most often due to typographical 
and indexing eirrors. In general, nx>re revisions were needed for print than 
non-print products, while film appeared to be in better shape technically. 
Likely explanations for this are: film is usually produced by a professional 
film maker; film is harder and more costly to revise than print and the MTF 
probably would not approve film in need of major editing; and, films general- 
ly result from specific product development grants, rather than fron research 
or training projects. 
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cost of Revisions, Production, Manufacturing 

The total capital investment required to put product into inventory 
was provided for a total of 40 products (see J^pendix A, Chart #3) . The 
conbined figure was $1,190,091. The capital investment for eight of the 
40 products distributed by nonprofit organizations totalled $144,378. For- 
profit publishers invested $1,045,713 in 32 products. The difference in 
investments between nonprofit and for-profit distributors may be accounted 
for by the fact that many of the noiprofit distributors also served as 
developers of their products. 

Breakdc^^7ns between editorial*, production*, packaging*, and manufactur- 
ing* costs were detained for 35 of the 40 products (Charts #4A&B; Figiores 
#4A&B) . Of the total $625,663 spent for these 35, editorial costs amounted 
to $101,274 (16.2% of the total); production cost $149,352 (23.9%); packaging 
required $14,152 (2.2%); and manufacturing expenses were $360,885 (57.7%). 

By media format, an average of $11,732 was invested in each print pro- 
duct* (19%, editorial changes; 20%, production costs; 3%, packaging; and 57% 
for manufacturing oosts) ; $24,141 for each film/videotape product* (5%, 
editorial; 36%, production costs; 1%, packaging; and 57% for manufacturing 
oosts); and $30,033 for each "other" product* (23%, editorial; 17%, production; 
2%, packaging; and 58% for manufacturing). 

Most of the publishers had acquired already-developed programs from 
sources other than the MLP (Charts #5A-C; Figures #5A-C) . Costs of refining 
the MLP acquired products were, in most cases, corparable* to costs of mak- 
ing similar refinements to products acquired from other sources. Only 
9.4% of the products for vdiich data was reported involved more editorial 
expense and 18.7% required more production funds. First-run manufacturing 
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costs were also generally cxinparable to both other special education and 
general education products (Charts #6A&B; Figure #6). Only 12.8% of the 
OSE products were more expensive to manufacture than ot±ier special educa- 
tion products; 15.6% of the OSE products cost more than the general educa- 
tion products manufactured by those publishers. 
Marketing Techniques and Investment 

Marketing techniques used for OSE products were generally ooirparable 
to those used for other materials in the publishers' product lines and 
ranged fron catalogs to sales forces CCharts #7&8; Figures #7&8) . 

Of 54 products distributed by responding organizations, multiple 
marketing strategies were used for all but 6 (or 11%) . A total of 83.3% 
of the 54 products were marketed through catalogs; 70.4% through conventions; 
70.4% through special brochures; 44.4% through sales forces (including 
dealers and ccnmissioned agents).; 59,3% throi:igh joiimal or magazine ads; 
37% through telephone sales; and 35.2% through otJier means (including press 
releases, workshops and seminars, previews, and film festivals) . 

The marketing strategies orployed for OSE products Vcary b^* type of 
distributor (profit, nonprofit) and by product medium. (See Chart next page.) 

First year marketing costs for 40 OSE products amounted to $712,816 
(Chart #9; Figure 9) . Costs for individual products ranged frc3n a high of 
$75,000 to a low of $300. 

Pi±>lishers were asked to ocmpare their marketing expenditures (as a 
percent of gross sales) to those for other special education products, and ^ 
to those for general education products (Charts #10A&B; Figure tflO) . Costs 
for 79% of the 54 products covered in the responses were conparable to other 
special education products and 72% were oonparable to general education products. 
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Marketing 
Strateqv 


Total 
Products 


Products By Distributor 

For-Profit Nonprofit 
Organizations Organizations 


Products By Media 

Print Filrtv/Video Other 
Products Products Products 


Catalogs 


83.3% 


84.2% 


81.3% 


69.2% 


100. 


0% 


90.0% 


Conventions 


70.4 


68.4 


75.0 


53.8 


94. 


1 


72.7 


Special Brochures 


70.4 


53.2 


. 87.5 


46.2 


100. 


0 


81.8 


Journal/Magazine Ads 


59. J 


65.8 


43,3 


42.3 


76. 


.5 


72.7 


Sales Force 


44.4 


60.5 


6.3 


30.8 


76. 


.5 


27.3 


Telephone 


37.0 


42.1 


25.0 


15.4 


76. 


.5 


27.3 


Other 


1 35.2 


28.9 


50.0 


38.5 


23 


.5 


45.5 
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Wnen first year marketing expenditures are broken down by product 
format, the results are not significantly different frori the preceding 
percentages. Of the 22 print products for v^ich figures were reported, 
86% had marketing expenditures comparable to other special education pr(3d~ 
ucts, . 9% had greater and 5% had less. Eighty- three percent of 18 print 
products had expenditures oomparable to other education products and 17% 
had more. 

Of the 16 filiVvideo OSE products, 75% had expenditures carparal::le to 
both other special and general education products, 19% had greater and 6% 
had less. 

Of the 10 OSE products in the "other" category, 70% had marketing 
expenditures v^ch were ocmparable to other special education products, 
20% had greater and 10% had less. Ha.vever, only 20% of the OSE products' 
marketing costs were caiparable to general education products; 40% were 
greater and 40% were less. 

VSien broken dcwn between nor^rofit and for-profit publishers, however, 
a greater variance is seen. VJhile 100% of products distributed by non- 
profit organizations had marketing costs ccrrparable to other special educa- 
tion products, this was true for only 73% of those distributed ly for-profit 
ocmpanies. In the latter category, 19% of the products h£id higher marketing 
expenditures, while 8% had less. 
FulfiHrrent 

Order fulfillment, billing and customer service exjpendituires for OSE 
products were generally ocmparable to those for other sipecial <and general 
education materials (Charts #11A&B; Figiire 11) . 



Sales 

Publishers have had varying degrees of success with OSE prcxiucts, vdiich 
can be attributed to factors such as the size of the product's target 
audience, the availability of education funds to purchase the product, the 
quality of the piiDlisher's marketing effort, and the length of time on the 
inarket. In regard to the latter, approximately 75% of the OSE products li- 
censed in the first three years of the Marketing Program had been in distri- 
bution one year or less as of October 1, 1980, Sor^ for-profit publishers 
experienced a significant time lag between notification that they had been 
awarded licenses and receipt of the products from MLP staff or the developer, 
with 48% of the products taking over four weeks to arrive, and 27% not 
available for three months or more (Chart #12A; Figure #12A) , Two major 
reasons offered for this delay were: work on the product had not yet been 
completed; legal clearances had not been assured. Because many of the 
ronprofit publishers had served as the product developers, they did not 
have this problem; 83% of their products were available inmediately and 
the remainder within four weeks. 

The time lapse involved vdien the developer did not serve as publisher 
meant th.r^ 20% of the 50 products for which this information was available 
were not yet on the market as of October 1, 1980, Hcwever, once the pub- 
lisher received the materials (Chart #12B; Figure #12B) , 33 of 44 products 
included in the report (75%) were available in the marketplace within six 
months, a target considered reasonable by comvercial publishers, Alrrost 
98% were available within a year, with only one product taking over 52 weeks. 

Film and video products reached the market first since, as discussed 
earlier, these materials are usually very close to marketable if approved 
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for announcenent, and bid on, during the RFP process. Alirast 59% of these 
44 products were available within two montlis of receipt frctn the developer. 
ApproxiiTvately 23.5% of the print products were available for purchase by 
the end of the same time frame. Close to 83% of the filVvideo and 64.6% 
of the print products were on the market within 6 ironths with the reminder 
in the marketplace within a year. In the category of ''other", 20% of the 
products were available within three months of receipt by the publisher; 
80% by the end of 6 months; and a total of 90% of the products were available 
for purchase at the end of one year. 

Of 45 OSE products for which sales were oonpared to other special 
education materials, 56% were conparable, 15% were more and 29% were less. 
Comparisons with sales of general education materials were made for 35 
OSE products: 50% were conparable, 6% sold nore and 44% sold fewer units 
(Charts #13 A&B; Figure jfl3). Because this information was derived fron 
data submitted through an independent accounting firm to protect individual 
corpanies' identities, it is not possible to determine the reasons that 
specific products did, or did not, do well. Sane may have had very limited 
sales potential; other reasons could have included the publisher's marketing 
effort, or the quality of the product itself. 

Nonprofit publishers' sales of OSE products were much nore corparable 
to those of their other products. This may be due in part to the fact that 
several have a special relationship to, and knowledge of, their potential 
customers (e.g., American Printing House for the Blind, Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children) . Sixty-six percent of the products sold by reportirg 
nonprofit distributors had unit sales conparable to other special education 
products; 25% of the products' sales were higher; 8% were less. Of the OSE 
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products distributed by for-profit ccnrpanies, 52% had unit sales cxirparable 
to other special education materials; 12% had more; and 36% had less. When 
contrasted to unit sales for general education products, 44% of OSE prod- 
ucts distributed by for-profit ocmpanies had ocmparable sal^^^s, 7% had more 
and 48% had less. This is not surprising, given the segmentation of the 
special education market and the ccnparatively smaller sales potential for 
most products. 

A breakdown by media format reveals sharp oontrasts between sa].es of 
OSE and other products. Print products were the irost successful overall, 
v/ith 61% of the OSE materials having unit sales oanparable to other special 
education materials, 9% h/3ving more and 30% less. The pcpiiarity of print 
materials is true throughout educational publishing anr?. on3 can assume the 
same reasons apply to special education: suitability of the medium to the 
content; ccmparacive 1cm price; and familiarity of users v/ith print. OSE 
filir/video products also fared well in oorrparison to other similar special 
education materials, with sixty-six pei'cent of the OSE filrVvideo products 
having conparable sales. 
Coirpcirison of Sales with Estimates 

Publishers reported actual sales a-" a percentage of sales estimates 
for 33 products (Chart #14, Figure #14). The average sales of these 33 
were 88.4% of projection. A breakdown by media format shows: 

Fourteen print products attained on average of 76.5% of their original 
salav. estimated. One product reached only 20% of goal; 4 reached between 
22% and 50%; three reached between 59% and 78%; and six ranged from 93% to 
160% of the target. 
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Ten filiVvidao products sold an average of 92.2% of estijnates. Four 
products were at or under 20% of goal; foi:r reached beb^^een 67% and 95%; 
and one each sold 150% and 400% of estimate. 

Though a greater variety of products is represented in the "oti.^jr" 
category, only two of nine products reached less than 60% of original sales 
estimates; they were both in the 50%-59% range. Three products sold frcxn 
62%-75% of goal, four products sold from 133%-184% of estimate. This re- 
sults in the *'other" products selling a.i average 102.8% of original estimates. 
Royalties 

Data on actual royalties paid or due was sutinitted for only 31 products 
(Chart #15; Figure #15).. Of these 31, seven had rates of 0%. Ibtal payments 
for the remaining 24 amounted to $64,647 at the end of 1980. 
Return on Investment 

Organizations use different inethods for ocffiputing their Return on 
Investment (PDI), which is calculated from net income. 

RDI for OSE products in most cases appears to be oimparable or less 
than that v^ich distributors receive from other products (Charts #16A&B; 
Figure #16) . It is possible that the ROI for OSE products will improve, as 
their length of time in the marketplace increases . All of the products 
covered in this report have been in distribution less than 3 years and of 
those for which RDI data was reported, only fourteen nave been marketed 
for more than one year. Sixty percent of the OSE products for vdiich ROI 
data was reported had a return ooffiparabxe to other special education 
materials; 30% were less; 9% were more. The contrast with non-special 
education materials was greater: 39% of the OSE products had a ccrrparable 
RDI; 48% were less; 12% were more. 
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Print oroducts .eeir^ to huve the best perfonrance; with film/video 
sliowing the worst ROI. Sevr ^ty-one percent of p^^int products, 38% of 
film/video products and 63% of other" products had an ROI ccmparable to 
other special education products; 2^b., 46%, and 25% of the respective cate- 
gories showed a lov/er ROI. 

Measured against non-special education products, only 8% of film/video 
OSE materials had a oOTip-^jrable ROI; 77% were less. Sixty-five percent of 
print products were OOTparable, with 25% less; "other" products were evenly 
distributed between con:5:arable, greater and less. 
McUTKet Penetration 

Adequate data is not available to draw a statistical picture of the 
rrarket penetration* achieved by publisners licem'-xJ i:inder the OSE Marketing 
Program, because as of October 1, 1980, 751 of the products had been in the 
T^arketplace only one year or less. 

In tiie oonmercial publishing sectc^ it normally takes 12 to 24 nonths 
to "introduce" a product because of school L ;ying cycles, upon v^ich coih- 
pany marketing plans are based. Purchases are nade fron Septenber thraugh 
May with peaks at tl'o beginning and end of the school year. A product for 
which a license is awarded in June may not reach the publisher ui til 
October. If minor modifications, packaging, ma.'.ufacturing and pronotion 
take another six months, the product may not be considered for purchase 
until the fall of the following year — 15 months after award of the li- 
cense. This 24-month "introduction" phase is part of the averag.. 5-ycar 
sales cycle (plotted in a bell curve pattern) with the sales peak projected 
to occur between 36 and 42 months after product release. It is apparent, 
therefore, that performance of a product in the educational marketplace 
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cannot^ and shDuld not, be measured until the product has had a miniinum 
of two years of exposure. 

Another difficulty in gathering market penetration data results from 
the fact that many publishers do not normally analyze individual product 
sales in a statistical manner, examining rather the perforrrance of media, 
si±)ject area or age level product groupings lines. In realit/, the only 
kind of product which can validly be tracked in terms of reaching users 
is the basal product which is designed to be used on a one-per-student 
basis. Most of the OSE products are purchased for use within a school 
building or entire district, making it extremely difficult to gauge the 
number of individual users. 

Hcwever, it is possible to draw some prelimiriary conclusions from other 
data provided by publishers. First, the average sales for 33 products 
reached 88.4% of sales estimates. Given that the publishers' marketing 
plans (including sales projections v^ch indicate the number of potential 
users with access to a product) were approved before license award, attain- 
ment of an average close to 90% of sales goals should indicate a good rate 
of market penetration fcr products ne^ to the n^ket. Second, the proprietary 
data sjtmitted by publishers shows that most of thann made investments which 
were conparable to those for other products. Given that most of the dis- 
tributors plan to obcain a reasonable commercial return on their investment, 
and that all who attended tho publishers ' conference said they would con- 
tinue to participate in the Program, it appears that they project an increas- 
ing sales curve as the products hit theii' third and succeeding years in the 
marketplace. 
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Surmur^^ of Findings 

In the area of editorial and format revisions, participating publishers 
indicated most changes were of the latter type, and were generally intended 
to make the products more econonical to reproduce or to match other prod- 
ucts in their lines. Earlier technical nsi -stance to product developers 
could alleviate much of the need for format revisions. 

Most of the licensed publishers had acquired programs to distribute 
from sources other than the MLP, Costs of refining the OSE prx>3ucts were, 
in most cases, conparable to those incurred in making similar refinements 
to products acquired elsewhere. Only 9,4% of the OSE products for which 
data was reported required more editorial investment; 18,7% required nore 
production funds; first-run manufacturing costs were generally oarparable. 

The total capital investment to put products into inventory (editorial 
modification, production, first-run manufacturing) was provided for 40 of 
the 70 OSE products (57%), The ccmbined figure was $1,190,091. 

First year marketing costs for the same 40 OSE products were also 
generally ccmparable to those for other special or general education prxxJ- 
ucts, with a total investment of $712,816. 

Publishers have had varying degrees of success with sales of OSE prod- 
ucts, v^ch can be attri±>uted to factors such as the size of the product* s 
target audience, the availability of education funds to purcliase the 
product, the quality of the publisher's marketing effort, t'l.^ length of 
time the product has been on the market, and the quality of the product itself. 

Approximately 75% of the OSE products licensed in the first three years 
of the Marketing Program had been in distribution one year or less as of 
October 1, 1980. Sane publishers experienced a significant time lag 
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bebvcen rotif ication of license award and receipt of the product, with 
75% taking over four weeks to arrive fron the r^LP or the developer. Two 
major reasons offered were: work on the product had not yet been ccxn- 
pleted; legal clearances had not been assured. However, once the pub- 
lisher received the materials, 33 (or 75%) of 44 products for which data 
was reported were available in the marketplace within rrix mDnt±*S; a time 
span considered reasonable by ocnraercial publishers. 

Of 45 OSE products for which sales were corrpared to olher special 
education materials, 56% had oomparable sales, 16% had more and 29% had 
less. 

Print products were the most successful overall, which is true through- 
out educational publishing. Reasons include familiarity of users with the 
medium as well as suitability of print to the presentation of the products* 
content. 

Publishers reported actual sales as a percentage of sales estiinates 
for 33 products. The average sales of these 33 were 88,4% of projection. 

In regard to royalties, 7 (or 14%) of the 50 products for vMch data 
was reported are distributed by nonprofit organizatrons paying no royalty. 
Forty-eight percent of the products are distributed b^' publishers paying 
6-10%. 

The Return on Investment (ROI) for OSE products appears, in most 
cases, to be ccsiparable or less than that which distributors receive from 
other products. This may irrprove, as the products' time in the marketplace 
increases . 

7\dequate data is not available to draw a statistical conclusion about 
the market penetration achieved by publishers licensed under the OSE 
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Marketing Prograjn, because as of October 1, 1980, 75% of the products 
.had been in the marketplace only one year or less. However, it is possi- 
ble to draw seme preliminary conclusions: 

A. First, the average sales for 33 products reached 88.4% of sales 
estiiTiates. Given tlv.L the publishers' marketing plans (including sales 
projections which indicate the number of potential users with access to 
a product) were approved before license award, attainment of an average 
close to 90% of sales goals should indicate a good rate of market pene- 
tration for products new to the market. 

B. Second, the proprietary data subnitted by publishers shows, that 
most of them made investments which were corrparable to those for other 
pmducts. Given that most of the distributors plan to obtain a reasonab^ 
conmercial return on their investment, and that all who attended the p^ob- 
lishers* conference said they would continue to participate in the Pv .-c'r.'; 
it appears that they project an increasing sales curve as the products hit 
their third and succeeding years in the marketplace. 

Hecommendations 

1. Early technical assistance to product developers, especially in the 
area of product design and fo3nBat, should be provided in orde: ro reduce 
the amount of publisher: investment requ:ired for product modification. 

2. Publishers rr- rt a serious problem in thj.s stage of the process is 
the delay in deliveiy of ocxnpleted products followiiiq licensing. BFPs 
should not be isr-^ieu, Linlesc- they QS'-^ developr^tal, for products with 
incomplete coiiiponents or those withoirt legal clc/. ranees. 
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3. Current infomation on trends and specific developments in the spec.', 
education imrketplace should be gathered and disseminated on a frequent 
basis to licensed pi±)lishers. They feel that additional updated informa- 
tion will be valuable in improving their marketing efforts. 



Oiapter VI 

C0NSUr4ER REACTION TO OSE PRODUCTS 

Most of the first 70 products licensed for distribution through the 
Market Linkage Project for Special Education (MLP) are teacher-use, rather 
than student-use, mterials. Teachers are the target audience for about 
61% of the licensed products, with arother 36% of the products designed 
for use by handicapped learners. The romining 3% of the products are best 
described as "general use" naterials — those v;hich provide general informa- 
tion about handicapped people and can be used with handicapped and non- 
handicapped audiences, 

Information about the irrpact of OSE products on the educational user 
was sought from three different sources: the Market Linkage Project staff, 
publishers licensed to distribute the OSE products, and the purchasers of 
products (with na^s supplied by the pi±ilishers) . No formal evaluation data 
on the effectiveness of MLP-licensed OSE products is available. This chapter, 
therefore, jl oorti opinions of publishers, a sanpling of customers, and MLP 
staff. 

Publishers reported that the most inportant measure of any product's 
effectiveness, and hence irrpact on learners, is sales volume. Repeat sales 
of oonsunable print materials show that the product has been used and found 
to be worth re-ordering. For nonprint products, v*iich generally do not have 
consumable conponents, sales volume is still an appropriate measure of ef- 
fectiveness; high sales result fran "word of mouth" advertising as well as 
formal promotion activities. 

Based on sales of OSE products, as measured against other special educa- 
tion materials, the majority of publishers attending the Conference indicated 
that, in their opinion, the OSE products are effective and have a positive 
impact on the educational user. 
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During the Publishers Oonference, each distributor was requested to 
supply the nair^ and address of at least one purchaser of each OSE licensed 
product. During the month of Ppril, 1981, over 40 long distance telephone 
calls were placed to purchasers of OSE products. By the end of the inter- 
view process, 13 purchasers of 13 different licensed products had participated 
in the telephone survey. The following areas were discussed in the telephone 
interviews: usage rate of the product; intended audience vs. actual audiences- 
effectiveness of the product (perceived and n^asurable) ; corrparison of OSE 
products in general with other special education materials. Purchasers were 
also asked to rate the OSE product (on a scale of 1 to 5, with'- 1 as excellent) 
for content, technical quality, packaging, adaptability to existing curri- 
culum and available classnxxn time, teacher's/user's guide (if applicable) 
and ancillary materials ^(if applicable) . 

Products included in the interviews ranged from film series to film- 
strips, and a looseleaf notebook to multimedia kits. Purchasers included 
media directors, special education teachers working directly with the 
handicapped, and individuals who are best described as being part of the 
general population. Ml those who participated in the interviews were as- 
sured that individual responses to questions would be confidential. 

Several purcliasers reported that they had not yet used the product, 
either because it had not been received, or the product had only recently 
been received. Of the purchasers who had used the product, usage rates 
varied from product to product. Factors inpacting on this included: 
o type of product — whether the product was to be used with 
or fay handicapped learners in the classrcan, as a reference/ 
resource tool, for general audiences, or as part of inservice 
training. 
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Q type of purchaser — media center staff niejnber, special educa- 
tion classrooTi teacher, itinerant media specialist for handicapped 
learners, or regular classroon teacher. 

• product fonnat/media — print, film, or a combination. 
For instance, one purchaser, who is a special education classroon teacher, 
reported that the product (a loose] eaf notebook) was used 4 days each week. 
Another purchaser, affiliated with a special education resG.:rce center, said 
that the product (a series of lenm films) saw "average use, which means it 
was shown about tw'ice a month". 

In general, purchasers reporte.1 tb:ic they were using the products for 
the audiences identified by the publisher although in several cases, pur- 
chasers had also used the product with other audiences. One particular 
product (a filmstrip) has an intended audience of "teachers; parents; and 
ocfmunity groups" but it has also been used by the purchaser in the class- 
roon with regular students as an awareness tool. 

Most purchasers were reluctant to draw conparisons between OSE products 
and other special education materials, stating that quality varied from 
product to product and this had nothing to do with the source of the original 
development dollars. Several purchasers did oorment, however, that they 
tended to believe that OSE products were "better" because they had been 
developed by educators. 

Purchasers were requested to rate the OSE product for: content 
(accuracy, sequence, specificity of objectives, interest level); technical 
quality; packaging (convenience, durability) ; adaptability to existing 
curriculum; adaptability to available classroon time; teacher's/user's 
guide (if applicable) ; and ancillary materials (if applicable) . Rating 
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v/as scored on a scale of 1 to 5, with 1 excellent and 5 poor. Overall, 
average ratings for the products fell between 1 and 2. As a group, pur-- 
chasers rated "adaptability to existing curriculum" highest. Ratings for 
"content" and "technical quality" were also high, followed closely by their 
opinions of "packaging". The lowest rating, a 5, was assigned to "adapt- 
ability to available classroom tune" by a special education classrt>:m 
teacher working with the learning disabled who said "the kids all need 
such different things — one product could never satisfy all of than". 
For those products which had guides and ancillary inaterials, the purchasers 
tended to rate these favorably also. 

Several publishers also provided an assortment of written purchaser 
coTTTvents/evaluations on a total of five OSE licensed products. The products 
cLre all lernm fiLns and videotapes; sor^ are single fiLns and sOTie are 
series. Purchasers/reviewers run the gamut from A-V specialists/librarians 
to special educators and educational broadcastirKj station executives to 
social agenc^^ professionals. A random sanpling of these ccftinents follows* 
"Excellent production. The organization, narration and camera work/ 
editing all contributed to its excellence. The program will be 
shown to ccmTunity college students in child developi^nt and 
psychology classes." 

"We thought it was very well done ~ meets the need expressed to 
us many times for materials for kids, not just teachers, regardirg 
handicapism. " 

"Acting exaggerated. Dislike song cx?uv slow kids." 
"The series has been reviewed by teachers and is being used in 
national and regional instructional arjd professional development 
conferences " 
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"Excellent for teacher- training purposes within the field. Gould 
be used as a general in-service i.nformation film for teaon'-rs in 
schools." 

"Very concrete and explained, necessary fundamentals without becaiiing 
confusing." 

"The fd.lm fits the need for the pupil as well as the teacher." 

"Will meet a greater need when Special Education programs move beyond 

the 'in' syndrcnr;." 

"Good film to meet the needs of the deaf." 

Generally, there appears to be good reception to OSE products. However, 
as mentioned previously there is an absence of formal user evaluation data 
on OSE products. This can be explained by at least three major factors: 

1) The educational pi±>lishing industry, in general, does not collect 
this type of data, because of the high costs associated with any 
type of market research (including evaluation of products by users) . 
A related factor is that, in many cases, the purchaser is not the 
actual user of that product. Evaluation cards, included in mDst 
product shipments, often reach a purchasing agent, librarian or 
department head rather than the product user, and therefore, are 
not oonpleted and returned to the pi±)lishars. 

2) Publisher collection of product user evaluation data on OSE 
licensed products is on a voluntary basis. 

3) of October 1, 1980, 75% of the OSE licensed products had been 
in the marketplace one year or less. Connercial educational pub- 
lishers generally agree that tlie "introduction" phase of a product's 
life takes 12 to 24 months. Product sales are projected on an 
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average 5-year cycle (in a bell curve pattern) with sales peaks 
occurring between 36 and 42 months after release. A minimum of 
two years must pass before product performance can be realistically 



measured. 
S unrrary of Findings 

In the absence of formal evaluation data, the attitudes of the Market 
Linkage Project staff, the product publishers, and the product purchasers 
becore the only available measure of the effectiveness of OSE products. 
These attitudes all appear to be positive. Product publishers (using 
sales volume as a measure of product effectiveness) report that they \'rauld 
judge their products to be effective. The MLP staff share that vie^r. 
Those product purcliasers participating in the telephone survey ard written 
coTments from other purchasers show favorable ratings for individual OSE 
products . 
Recanr.endations 

It is rot appropriate to irake recomendations cbjut how OSE products 
should be used in the classrocni. VJhat is needed, hcwe;er, is better data 
collection on product use. This will be treated in the next chapter which 
deals with MLP follow-up and monitoring activities. 
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Chapter VII 
PROGRAM MDNITORING 

staff are responsible for tracking and rronitoring activities 
for each license "to ensure the effective distribution of the product 

among the audience of educators and/or learners intended by BEH (sic) 

3/ 

and the developer".-^ This involves two najor functions: obtaining 
data about use of the product; and monitoring and evaluating the per- 
fonnancG of licensed publishers. 
Product Evaluation 

The Market Linkage Project staff report that collection of evaluation 
data on OSE products is voluntary- on the part of participating publishers. 
The MLP contractor has designed an evaluation form, which it requests 
pi±)lishers to include with the product at the time of shipment. 

As a group, publishers attending the Pi±ilishers Conference reported 
that the majority of evaliaation data on all products, including their OSE 
products, is collected through informal means such as telephone conversations 
with custaners, oom-arsations with educators at conventions and meetings, 
and reports r.-an sales representatives. About half of the pv±>lishers stated 
that they inr -ade evaluation cards with, product shipments, although in sane 
cases the cards sinply request the user's/purchaser's name and address. 
Publishers reported that the general return rate for the cards is poor. 
Several publishers ccsrmented that although they did corply with the MLP's 
request to include evaluation cards wiOi product shipments, the MLP con- 
tractor has not contacted them for this information. 

3/ Final Report, xMarket 1 / nke^e Pro ject for Special Education: The BEH 
Marketing Program , la' -"Sec /ices. Inc., Westerville, Ohio, 1980, page 
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Pub lisher PGrfomvmcG 

A Descriptive Analysis of the Jlarketing Program is not coinplete with- 
out an examination of the data collected on licensed publishers* performances. 
According to the MLP contractor^ monitoring of licensed organizations takes 
T'laco under "the parameters outlined in the publisher's marketing and dis- 
tribution proposal. The MLP retains the right to make periodic audits of 
the publisher's books of accounts relative to the product and the continued 
availability of oc^ponents and consumables". 
Sum mary of Findings 

Product Evaluation : Ctotaining product evaluations fran customers has 
long been a problem for educational publishers. It takes some time to mea- 
sure product performance, and users frequently don't return evaluations. 
Nevertheless, since OSE spends considerable sums of money to develop these 
products, it is inportant that more be done to track their use than the 
seemingly haphazard process which now exists as described in the Final 
Report of Line Resources (the MLP contractor) . It states: "Line, in co- 
operation with the publisher, has created a mechanism for capturing product- 
impact data; staff marters at Line analyze these data and prepare statements 
for BEI^ (sic) documenting reported effectiveness of tlie product". Yet^ 
during the first three-year period, the MLP contractor reports receipt of 
data on only 3 or 4 products, with a response rate of about 500 per product. 
Furthermore, OSE reports that it has no statenents on record frm the con- 
tractor containing product- impact data. 

Publisher Performance : Available information indicates that monitoring 
and analysis is not occurring. In fact, there are a number of product 
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records which are inoonplete and do not reflect changes which have been 
made b^^ the publisher in format, title, price and other characteristics. 
Rsconmendations 

1. Collection of user evaluation data must be iinproved. The MLP should 
consider requiring inclusion of standard evaluation forms with all products. 
These postage-paid forms should be returned directly to the MLP or to an 
independent contractor who can transmit the data on a systematic basis to 

OS.. 

2. A systanaatic and efficient mechanism should be established and eiployed 
to monitor the course of products once they are licensed. Publishers' mar- 
keting and sales performance must be measured against goals cind projections 
contained in their bids. When such a system is operational, it will not 
only track conpliance of publishers with terms of their agreement, but will 
provide MLP and OSE staff with ©ipirical data about the factors necessary 

tL. achieve maximum dissemination of different Iwijids of products. These 
factors include characteristics of both the licensed distributors and the 
market for which the product is intended. 
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Chapter VIII 

MARKETING PROGRAM BEMEFITS AND (X>ST-EIrTTDCTIVENESS 

A ccxTprehensive discussion of the benefits and cost-effectiveness of 
the OSE Marketing Program must eKam.lne four eleiDents: the underlying con- 
cept of the Program, the procer.s itself, an analysis of the costs incurred 
in operating the Program, and value received by Program participants. 

Ihe purpose of the OSE Max*keting Program is straightforward: to im- 
prove the dissenination of products developed with OSE funds, thereby making 
important educational resources available directly to handicapped learners 
and their teachers. This goal is not unique. What is unique, however, is 
the concept of canbining the resources of the private sector with those of 
the Federal Government to achieve the goal, thus forging a partnership be- 
tween the Government and cormercial publishers. Program eirphasis, therefore, 
is on comnaercial distribution of OSE-funded products. The process, and step- 
b^^-step procedures, which the OSE Marketing Program uses to achieve this are 
described in detail in the preceding Chapters. 
OSE Marketing Pixgram Costs 

Costs associated with the Marketing Program can be assigned to two 
major categories: 

1) the i 3stment made by the .Federal Government, in both product 
developn^t an in the Market Linkage Project; and 

2) the : i estment made by ooTrmercial publishers in refining and dis- 
tributing the OSE products. 

Unfortunately, there are several major information gaps v^ich preclude 
a corrplete analysis of the cost-effectiveness of the OSE Marketing Program 
at this time- 



1) m a ccmrAete cost analysis, the ratio beti/zeen development and 
marketing costs of OSE-sponsored products vrould be examined. Ho^•/ever; 
although .the cost of funding the Market Linkage Project is available, the 
total Federal Government dollar investment in MLP products cannot be deter- 
mined. 

With the exception of those few grants (fiinded by the Division of 
Educational Services) which had as their primary purpose tlie development of 
specific products to aid in the education of handicapped learners, budget 
breakdowns for product developnent costs are not available. Ihe majorit^^ 
of the 70 products licensed by the MLP during the first three year 5 of Pro- 
gram operation were secondary outcor^s of rrants made by other Divisions in 
the Office for Special Education. Reporting req liranents for grants do not 
stipulate that product developrr^nt costs be shown as a separate budget itam, 
and, as a result, the Federal Government -s total invertment in product 
development cannot be det/jrmined. 

2) MLP tracking and monitorirj activities are i.iadequate on several 
levels. The MLP has a contractual obligation to monitor pi±»lisher perfornance 
and to collect user evaluation data for licensed products. This has not been 
done. Failure by the MLP to perform sjuch tasks clcc'^s off two additional 
avenues which could be used to measure the cost-effectiveness of the OSE 
Marketing Program: a) comparison of projected sales of products vs. actual 
sales achieved; and b) market penetration of licensed products. 

3) There is an absence of clear-cut Program goals, both in terms of 
setting a specific percentage of MLP products to ^be licensed during the 
first three years of operation, and of dollar or unit sales to be achieved 
by licensed products. This is not to suggest that setting such goals at 
the outset of the c rract would have been wise. Because the new Marketing 



Program is unicjuc in concept, the establishment of licensing or sales goals 
vrould have been arbitrary in nature and, therefore, i^ot necessarily r ilistic. 
Nevertheless, the absence of such goals n^es it difficult to assess prog- 
ress, or lack of it, for the Program at this tinne. At the conclusion of 
the present MLP oontract (the second three-year term of the Program) , per- 
fomunce conpcirisons may be realistically drav/n bet/;een the t>.o p^ • "^s. 

M though an exact cost analysis of the Marketing Program canned >>• com- 
piled at this tiiiK^, many of the costs associated with the operation oi ^•:r.. 
r4LP are krovm and ca.! be examined. In addition, there are otJier Feder:-' :- 
disr.ominatlon programs with similar goals (albeit different operating 
strategies) vs^iich can be conpared to the OSE Marketing Program. V7ith thJ.s 
data at hand, certain preliminary judgments can be made about the relative 
cost-effectiveness of the Marketing Program to date. 

In the first three -years of operation, the cost of f onding the r^ket- 
ing Program v/as $942,000. Those Federal funds financed a TTaTiram wliich 
really serves two different functions: a) to ensure that those products 
which are oomnfvercially viable receive widespread -listxilnition; and, b) to 
find alternative disseir Miation channels for those [--oducts. which do. not lend 
themselves to mass distribution. Because securirg COTmercial distr'.butors 
for OSE products is a primary task of the MLP, a discussion of the Program 
costs must necessarily focus on those products v;^iich the Marketing Task 
Force has reoommended be issued in an RFP Alert . 

During the initial MLP oontract period (three years) , there were 210 
products submitted for review; of those, 130 were eventually offered to 
cormercial publishers. Of the products offered, 69% were entered into, or 
licenses were being negotiated for, commercial distribution by the end of 
the three-year time frame. iMs is in striking contrast to the disseuination 
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effort for OL'E products prior to establisl-inKBnt of the !4LP — ^wl^r^n only 94 of 
1,300 products (or 7%) entered commercial distriJDution over the murh longer 
period of ten ye£irs. 

Data available on 40 of the 70 licensed products shows expenditures by 
camncrcial publishers of $1.9 million in capital investment end firsh-year 
marketing costs. Using an average cost of $47,260 per produ'::t (based on the 
above data) , the total expenditures (for product refinanent, manufacturing 
and f irsc-year marketing) of the 70 licensed products is projected zo be 
:;>3.3 million. It is reasonable to assume that adding second and third-year 
marketiiig cos^ for the 17 products available for more than one year v.ould 
brlrKg the total coTrnercial investment to at least $3.5 million during the 
first tliree years of the Program's operation. 

With canrmercial dollars providing a better than 3-to-l match of Federal 
dollars, tne Government's allocation to the MLF' appears to have been a wise 
:! Investment. These Federal dollars liave served as a catalyst tc successfuJ.ly 
olDtain conmai-cial sector resources to achieve results far beyond wliat could 
^-.^e expected from the original Federal seed money. 
Con; '^ison to other Federal Disseanination Programs 

As part of this Descriptive Analysis, the authors of this report had 
helped to examine probable costs and results of distributing OSE products 
through two other Federal education dissemination programs — the National 
Audiovisual Cc:nter (NAC) and the National Diffusion Network (NDN) . 

RAC and NDN were selected because both were created to serve as 
mechanisms through which Federally-produced or sponsored materials and pi"0- 
jects are made available to the public. Both, in contrast to the Market- 
ing Program, however, are exclusively Federal operations. NAC (an ann 
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of the General Services Administration) sells, rents or loans audiovisual 
materials prcxaucecl by or for Federal agencies. I^ie Agency estimtes that 
40 to 45% of it- toLjil activity involves educational materials. NDN, v^ose 
entire activity is educational, was created in 1974 to support the dissemi- 
nation of Folerally-fuixied education projects which are judged effective by 
the Federal joi.it Dissonination and Review; Panel. In general, these pro- 
jects corisist oonplete programs or curricula, not individual products 
<-uchi as arc found in the OSE Program. 

MDI found that neither Agency maintains the kinds of records necessary 
xo peL-fo_: a side-by-side oost/benefit analysis with the Marketing Program. 
However, information is available to canpare the following similar program 

art^'s: 

A. Product Ref indent 

1) The National Audiovisual Center makes no modifications to the 
products it receives for distribution. 

2) The National Diffusion Network makes only "a small amount" to 
ensure that programs are aimed at an "average" student popula- 
t-ion and that any geographical regionalization is removed; 
this is performed by developers with Federal funds fron NDN's 
appropr ia tion . 

3) Under the MLP, licensed distributors of 35 products (half of 
those licensed) reported an expenditure of $264,777 for edi- 
torial, prx^duction, manufacturing and packaging refinements. 

One can assume the publisher's expenditures to be necessary to th.e prod- 
uct's marketability and use, as ccrmercial organizations i-fould not 
want to unnecessarily increase their financial outlay. Therefore, the 
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products distributed through the MLP have had the benefit of addi- 
tional refinanents, made with non-Federal dollars. 
B. Product ProTo tion Tecbjiicpjes 

1) Not all of the products distributed by NAC are prornoted, al- 
though almost all appear in reference (information) piiDlica- 
tions. Tliose that are promoted receive mention in direct 
mail pieces (the most oannmon method); in space advertising 
(limited); at educational, trade and professional exhibits; 
and in press releases and publication reviews. 

2) NDN prorrotes programs or products (approved by the Joint Dis- 
sOTunation and Review Panel) through 105 facilitators in 49 
states. These individuals (most states have one; seven have 

. mDre) are responsible for making information available to 
LEAs through brochures, workshops and telephone conversations. 

3) Distributors licensed under the MLP eirploy a variety of pro- 
motion techniques for OSE products. Of the 54 products for 
which this information was reported, only 11.1% were promote 
through a single marketing strategy; two to four s'^ategies 
were errployed for over 46% and more than four techniques were 
ertplcyed for over 42% of the products. One iiiportant resource 
not available to either NAC or NDN is a professional sales 
force. Of the 54 OSE products, 44.4% w^re marketed through 
sales forces making personal calls, as well as through cata- 
logs and conventions. 

Based on awareness of NAC and NDN procedures, and on knowledge of 
comnnercial educational distributors' marketing resources, it appears 
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that products distributed by coTmercial organizations receive v/ider 
exposure and deeper market penetration than those in the NAC and 
NDN systans. Not only do the oocm^ercial organizations have more 
professional marketing experience and a greater variety of resources, 
but most of the nonprofit distributors are organizations with ex- 
tranely close ties and access to the sector (s) of the special educa- 
tion conrnunit^ for vrfiich their products were designed. 
C. Preoption and Distribution Costs 

1) NAC reports an annual budget for promotion and distribution 
of its educational products of $250,000 to $275,000. Although 
data on the actual number "^f education products was unavailable 
from NAC, selected NAC educational catalogs show a total of 
1,194 products in specific curriculum areas. The actual num- 
ber of NAC education products is, without question, much 
higher. Nevertheless, the $250,000 to $275,000 promotion/ 
distribution budget enoanpasses the 1,194 NAC products docu- 
mented in catalogs. 

Transferring the 70 products from the OSE Marketing Program 
to NAC would require additional Federal dollars, although the 
exact amount v;oiald vary with the product. In this regard, NAC 
requires that the producer (or producing Federal agency) sup- 
ply a start-up inventory — generally 25 to 50 conplete units 
(more if there are print components) . Funds needed to produce 
these inventory units are determned by unit costs. 

2) In contrast, NDN ^Tith 113 programs) • spends an annual Federal 
appropriation of $10 million on "proration and distribution," 
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Ttiis funds 105 "state facilitators" who prorote NDN products 
and developer/dGJTDnstrators who actually help install the 
product in tl-ie local educational agencies. 

NDN program officials estimate that ,another 6 million dollars 
would be required if all the OSE products licensed in the first 
three years of the IVILP passed the Joint Dissemination and Re- 
view Panel and were entered in the Network. COTpetition for 
available dollars under this program is tight and many projects 
approved by the Joint Dissemination and Review Panel do not 
receive funding, 
3) Tl\e Market Linkage Project during the initial three-year 
contract period spent an estimated $804,000, an average an- 
nual expenditure of $268,000, on all facets of work perfomed 
to ready products for corrmercial distribution. (The above 
figures exclude the cost of technical assistance activities 
provided to product developers.) Corrmercial publishers then 
spent $712,816 on first year marketing costs for 40 of the 70 
products licensed. 
Overall, not only would the transfer of OSE products NAG and NDN 
require the infusion of additional Federal dollars, but there is no reason 
to believe that such a iiove would enhance the dissonination of the products. 
On the contrary, evidence indicates that the pranotion strategies used by 
OSE- licensed publishers are broader in scope and result in deeper maj-ket 
penetration than those aiployed by IINZ and NDN. 
Program Benefits 

As stated previously, the OSE Marketing Program is a unique approach to 
a lingering problem: how to move Federally- sponsored education materials 
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off tlie shelves and into the classroon. The Program, v;hile still in its 

infancy, has accx^mplished much during its first three years of operation. 

7J.though there are scsrve significant gaps in the SystCT^, these have not 

mitigated the benefits of the overall Program. 

m Ivcproved Dissemination of OSE-Funded Products 

The OSE Marketing Program has unquestionably ijnproved the dissemina- 
tion of OSE-funded products which are ocmnaercially marketable. In the 
first three years of the Market Linkage Project contract, 70 of the 130 
products offered for comnoercial distribution had been licensed, and nego- 
tiations were underv^y for an additional 17. Thus 69% of the pro:lucts 
considered appropriate for conrnercial distribution had entered, or were 
in the process of entering, national distribution. Although oonplete 
market penetration data is not yet available, the fact that products on 
Lixe iiidrket for at least a year averaged 88.4% of sales estimates indicates 
that a high percentage of 'che products' potential audience is being reached. 

e Improved C^oalit^^ of OSF-Fionded Products 

Obviously, one of the prime accofiplishments of the Program is that 
handicapped learners have access to OSE-sponsored products that have often 
remained on the shelves in the past. Although product effectiveness and 
user satisfaction have proven difficult to document, the products dis- 
tributed through the Marketing Program appear to be of better quality 
than they would h?, without the Program, and the fact that they are general- 
ly meeting sales estimates indicates that users are receiving then well. 
Moreover, the widespread dissanination being achieved applies to products 
which have been refined, at private sector expense, to bring them up to 
cormercial standards. For 40 out of the 70 products in the system (57%) 
publishers invested $1,190,090 for editorial, production, manufacturing 
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and packaqing processes. They spent another $717,816 to ir^ket 41 of the 
70 products. In short, ccnmercial pi±)lishers spent almost $2 million on 
approximately half of the licensed products to refine and package them, 
promote their availability, and disti^ibute them to end users. Thus, the 
Federal Government benefits from the expertise of comrr^rcial publishers 
as well as the additional financial support they ccfTrrdt to the OSE prod- 
ucts. 

Government-Sponsored Research Findings Put Into Practice 

In addition to benefiting frcm broader dissenination of refined prod- 
ucts, the Federal Government also realizes the implOTentation of research 
findings when products fran research grants are licensed for corrmercial 
distribution. In this case, both funds for development of the product 
and for performance of the res-c^c^Jh are well-spent. 
Increased InvoTvemenb of Corrmercial Publishers in Special Education 
A very large gap still exists between the needs of handicapped 
learners and the resources available to meet those needs. Ihe Federal 
novernment cannot fill that gap by itself and the Marketing Program, by 
encouraging publisher participation, is helpirg to brir^ more cormiercial 
organizations into the field of special education. 
Enhanced Government Image 

Beyond this, ser\dces of OSE are more directly visible to the public. 
First, not only are OSE-sponsored products beinc' used, but their effec- 
tiveness is increased and, with this, the effectiveness of OSE itself 
is highlighted. 

Second, prior to establishment of the Marketing Program, conmercial 
publishers and Federal agencies were often at odds with '^ach other over 
the proper role of the Goveinrnent in developmer.'.t and distri.bution of 
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qucdity educational products. The Marketing Program has successfully 
encouraged the involvejnent of piiDlishers in the refinement of Federally- 
sponsored products and has relied on their expertise for the dissemination 
of those products. In so doing, the OSE rtorketing Program has created 
a syn±)iotic relationship between the Federal Government and the comnr^rcial 
sector '^ich results in improved services for handicapped learners at re- 
duced costs to the Government. 

9 Dollar Return to Government 

Financially, there is also a benefit vjhich accrues to the 'Government: 
75% shaure of royalties paid by pi±ilishei's on product sales* (It must be 
noted, however, that the dollar amoiint is relatively small and, under the 
n(^ regulations, there is some q^stion as to v^ether the Federal 

Government will continue to receive royalty pa;^irents.) 

• Benefits to Publishers 

* For the coirrriercial pi±»lishers, the OSE Marketing Program offer's many 
benefits. Traditionally, publishers have been leery of entering the 
special education field because of its fragmentation, with segments having 
different populations and needs about which inadequate marketin'j informa- 
tion is a'/ailable. Through thp Marketing Program, organizations can begin 
selling special education materials with less risk because they do not 
liave to bear the initial product development costs. In addition, both 
new and e^rperienced special education publishers have indicated that 
their organizations have gained increased visibility in the marketplace 
through distribution of their licensed products. The Program has also 
provided publishers with access to products which educators may consider 
more valid due to their field testing. (Product developers frequently 
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have iTore funds to spei^id on pnrduct evalijat.'.on than do publishers - 
especial];- snaller organizations.) Reviewing product descriptions 
contained in MLP RFPs enables publishers to maintain an awareness of 
current developiients in special education. The MLP can also function 
as a resource agency for assistance on legal questions and liaison with 
developers, 
o Benefits to Product Developers 

Product de elopci:3 have also gained froan trie Program, although 
according to ira^y of them, the Program's accaiplishrrents are dubious. 
Of priirary iir^x^rtance is that the Program, through technical assistance 
activities and i.nberaction with publishers, is designed to inform prod- 
uct developers about marketing considerations 'which can make future 
products more ocnmercially viable. Financial ronuneration is also pro- 
vided through ro 'ilty payments, and those payments could be substantially 
increased under the nsw EDGAR regulations. While rot documented, there 
are sane indications t\at royalty payments to product developers may be 
used to augment othex' prxx3uct developirent activities. 
Surmiary of Findings 

At this time, it --^ .possible to accurately measure tne cost-effectiveness 
of the OSE Marketing Vrogram because: 

1) There is inadequate financial information on product development 
activities v^en such development is a secondary result of jrants v^se pri- 
mary purpose is research or training. Without budget data on all costs for 
all MLP products, the ratio between development and mrketing costs, an im- 
portant factor in determining cost-effectiveness, cannot be established. 
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2) 'AlthDugh the MEP' has* a cxDntractual dbligation to monitor, publisher 
performance on licensed products,- those activities were inadequately per- 
forited during the first three years of Program operati6n...JShefe is sys- 
tematic mechanism for measuriDg licensed publishers' marketing performance 
against goals and projecljions contained in bids/ * . 

!3) There is an absence of clear^-cut "Progi^im '^ll^s, both in terms of 
setting a spe^fic percentage of MLP prod\x:ts to be licens^ during the . 
contract period and in terms of dollar or unit sales to be achiteyed by 

'""^'^^'^ V 

licensed products. Although establishment of such goals at the ^MAtset of 




the Program would have' been arbitrary- (and^ perhaps , ijnwise) , it isTp^f f i 



cult to statistically measure Program progress without them. - 

' ■ ' ' ' ■ i ^ ' • •• * ■ 

' Although an exact cost analysis of the. OSE Marketing Program cannot jDe 

made at this time^ available data can be xos.ed to draw preliminary ooncliosions 

regarding the Program's achievements during the initial contract period. . ^ 

For the known Federal investment of less l5hah $1 riiillion, the OSE 
keting Program has dramatically iitproved the dissemination of OSE-funded 
products. Prior to the establishment of the Program, only 7% of 1,300 
OSE-stpported products entered ooranercial distribution over a ten-year 
period; of the 210 products v^ich went through the OSE Marketing Program, 
over 41% were licensed, or 'licenses were being negotiated, for ocxtrnercial 
distribution by the end of a three-year time frame. This success "is a 
direct result of the invplvonent of oontnercial publishers, \Aio have com- 
mitfed' their marketing e:>55ertise and resources to the distribution of these 
OSE products. - , 

ProSactsjin the OSE Marketing Program appear to receive wider dissemi- 
nation (at a iQwer cost to the Federal Government) than those entered in 

t ■ ... - ■ 
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.twD other Federal', education disseamjiation channels, the National Audiovisual 

"1 ^ , ■ ■ ' . * 

Center and the National Diffusion Network. ' ^ - ' 

Fiorthernbre, during the first three years of the MLP^ benefits have 

' aconaed to both Program participants and \isers: the Federal Government, handi 

capped learners and 'teachers, cannercial fublishers/distributors, and OSE- 

funded product developers. -v,*"^ 

• . • For the< Federal Government, the value of the rfarketing Program inSLiidesi^ 

- the inproved-^dissonination of OSE-sijpported products;,. ; , 
irtproved product quality, at no" direct cost to the Govenment; 

. - inpleanentation of Government-funded R&D activities; 

- "an en^jianced Government and 

- vise of the e35)ertise of oqmnnlercial publishers in refining, mar- 
ketiJFig, and disbributing 0SE-s\5>p6rted products. 

The primary benef it ^to the educational user has been inproved access to 
products idiicii pften remained on the shelf in the past. Handicapped learners 
and teachers have also benefited because products distributed through the / 
Market Linkage Project appear to be of better quality than they v?ould have 
been* without potinercifel refinements. Product effectiveness and \iser satis- 
'faction, however, are difficult to c^)cument. MthDugh^ MLP has a * 
oontractual obligation to cxitpile user evaluation data on licensed products, 

insufficient 'data vzas collected during the initial contract. 

"- ^ _ „ ■ ^ ■ ■■ '■ \'-' 

i Ccnmercial piiblishers licensQd to distribute C^ prod\K:ts cite many 
benefits fron participation in the Marketing 'Program: 

\ . - minimization of risk in entering the special education 'ifiarket; . 

- increased ocnpany visibility and sales in the -special education 
area; * * ♦ 



- heightened awareness of ojrrent developments in, this field; aiid 

- access to MU? staff -for assistance on legal questiaSs and liaison 



with pocoduct developers, ' 

^ ■ . ^ I . 

. Program participation also offers benefits to developers, although 

• ' ■ ■• ' : ^ ' •'■ ' h ■ 

to date, potential has been gteater than value received. MLP tefchhical 

assistance activities are designed to provide developerife with a biix^ad spec- 

_^trum .of advice ,and infoniation on marketability jooi^em^ diaring product 

/ ^ development. ^ It;was found, however,' that during the' initial thyee-year* ' 

'contract period, developers often received too rlittll help, tco late. 

This is an area vMch dbuld be Significantly iirprpyed ,in the future. A 

benefit vMch^ has , been realized developers v*iose products, are ocxtm^cially 

licensed is the receipt of royalty payments. It should be noted that ihe 

financial return has been modest, however, because developers generally re- 

* ■ . ' . " 

ceive only 25% of the royalty and rc^alty rates vary. 

• i" ' 

Reccxttnendations 

^1. Grants or. contracts awarded for purposes other than product development 

should be amended as soon as products are oontenplated to inclvide^ a separate . 

■ " • • ' '■ ■ ^ ' . ■ " - . ' ^ . 
budget reporting category for product development costs. ^ With this data> CSE 

• / ■ '.^ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' . ^ 

will be able to monitor its product-development inves-farvent. , 

2. The MLP should establistf' and enplqy a systematic procediurfe for mea^uting 

publishers' marketing perfbritance against goals an3 projections contained in 

■ - " ' * • ■ . ' ■ ■ . ■■ ^ . • ; 
bids, in order to obtain accurate. data about market penetration. 

■ 3. Again, to help measure benefits and cost-effectiveness, \iseir -evaluation 

data collection must .also be iitproved. 

4.» • OSE shDuld odn^^er caijjating product licensing and sales. goals for the 
• Markieting Program, based on. achievements dviring the initial contract period. " 
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.t ■ ■ ' ' . J^jpendix A 

" ' ' • ■ .. ' ' ", ' ••■ \ /■ ; ' ■ ■ 

STATISTICAL DATA 'ON MLP LICENSED PRODUCT$ 

jntrbduction • ,^ , ' i , ' ' . 

■■ - An "OSE product" is the oonplete title^ program^ or series for vMch ' 

license was negotiatisd between the ,MLP and a oaunercial publisher. Prod- 

udts^ in the study have been categorized two way^: ^by the type of organiza- . 

tion which distributes thou (prof it "and-nonplx^fit) and/ by the media format 

■ ' • . "■ . / _ . . i ^ . ■ ' 1' . - * . 

(prints filjVvideo, arid "othen'^) . A jprint, product is defined as one for 
v*iich: ohly printed naterial is distribute under- the license' agreesnent. ' A 
f^ilir/video pr'oduct includes 16nin filjn(5)^ vidQOtape(s) , and/6r video- 
cassette (s) Whicli may or mky not be.accarpajiied by a' user's .guide. "Other"' 
products, include^4Dut;are not limited to, audig' cassettes/tapes, filinstrips> 
multimedia kits, slides, special. equipment, an^ print/media jccTribinations. ^ 
v^The data shown"^ in the following charts and figures is based on ^nf orrna- 
r^ion supplied by 30 -organizations abdut 58 .OSE products vMch. they are 
licensed to distribute. IJnless othervJise noted, 'the charts* and figures 
present infdrjnation on a "by product" basis., v. 

The numbers shown in parentheses following each category (profit prod- 
ucts; noi^rof it product^; etc.) :l:ndicate the total nurrber of products^' for .' 
which publishers si^jplied information;* line percentages'" are based on 'these 
totals. , ' . * '/ ' . 



. Of the total 58.productp, ^.4% are distributed by profit ocxtpanies 
and 27. 6% by noiaprof it organizations. IVenty-nine, ^^r .50%, of the' 58 
products are. print; 29.3% arfe filii/v^ 
26.7% fall in the "other" product category. ? 

. See Chapter IV (MIP 'Pii^lish^ Liaison and - Pr^xJuct M 
V (Publisher Modification and .Distribution of OSE Prbducts) for an 'analysis of 
the statistical data presented in this J^jperidix. - ^ 
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' VCHAKT #1A 



TfE\ADMIOTST^TIYE AND FINANCIAL' REPC»TIN3 RBQUIRIMENTS (PC5r' MARKETING 
.EXPEMDITtJRfiS, ERCOUCT MDDIFICATIONS , AND ROYALTY PAYMENTS) OF, Ttffi'MARKEn' UNKAGE 
PRCXTECT GX)NFORM TO Tlffi CCMPANY'^ ESTABLISHED PROCEDURES? • ' 



BY "COMPANY 



YES 



NO 



TOTAL 



Profit Ccupanies (18, 
Nonprofit Carpanies (9) 
Tot^l Conpanies (27) 



44.4% 
55.6 , 
48.1% 



•55.6% 

44.4 

51.9% 



100.0% 

100.0 

100.0% 



4 , 



^ X % 



■• ' FIGURE #1A 

DO TEE MLP REPORTING REQUIREMENrS ODNPORM TO TEffi OOMPANY'S E^ABLISHED PRCDURES? 
100% - — . , . ' 
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IF <JHE RBQUIREMEWrS DO NOT CCNPORM TO TOE OOMPANy'S PRCXIDURES, DESCRIBE THE IMPACT OF THESE 
REQUIREMENTS: ^ . ' ' - 



BY 



PgODUCT 



r 

Prof it iCanpanies (10)' 
Nbn^jrofit Coipanies (4) , 
Tbtal Canpanies (14 ) . <f. 



NEGLIGIBLE MODERATE* "OMBERSOME PROHIBITIVE TOT AL 
' 10.0% 



. 7^1% 



30.0%.. . 50.0% 
'50.0 50.0 



• 35.7% 



50.0% 



10.0% 100.0% 
100.0% 



7.1% 



99.9% 



"I ■ 



1 
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FIGURE #1B 



IF raE RBQUIREMEOTS Dp NDT OONPORM TO THE COMPANY'S PROCEDURES", DESCRIBE TOE 

"IMPACT OF THESE REQUIREMENTS: 
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amRT #2' 



vo 
vo 



Wffl^ IS THE ROYAUry RATE .IHE' COMPANY PAYS IlfJC FOR THIS OSE PRCOUCT? 

. ROYALTY RATE 



Profit/Nonprofit : . * 
Profit I>roducts (36) 
s Nonprofit Products (14) 
Total Produirts- (50 ) 

By Media ; 

Print Products (23) 
FilnyVideo Products (16) 
Other Products. (11) 

Total Prbducts (50) 



0% 



.1% 



4% 



5% 



6% 



8% -9r^ 10% 18% 20% Other TOTAL 



50.0% - 



13.0% 
36.3 



2.8% 8.3% 5.5% 13.9% 2.8% 5.5% 30.6% 2.8% 16.7% 11.1% 100.0% 



- 14.3 . 14.3 7.1 



14.3 



14.0% 2.0% 6.0%. 8.0% 14.0% 4.0% 4.0% 26.0% 2.0% 1270% 



100.0 

8.0% 100.0% 



6.2% - 
- 18.2 



4.4% 13.0% 30.4% 8.7% 4.4% 26.1% 



$.2 



9.1 



25.0 
27.3 



6.2% 37.5% 18.8% 
9.1 



100.0% 

99.9 
100.0 



14.0% 2.0% , 6.0% 8.0% 14.0% 4.0% 4.0% 26.0% 2.0% 12.0% 8.0% 10o!o% 



NOTE: Rates for products shown in "Other" coluim are one each: 

- "Escalating: Video Cassettes = 15%-17%^20% ; l&nm Filits = 10%-13%-17%-20% ; Soft \ Cover Books 

8%-10%-12%"; • ■ 

- "Escalating: Video Cassettes == 15%-17%-20% 16iTm Films = 10%-13%-l7%-^20%" ; 
- "25% for l&rm; 15% "for Video Cassette"; 

- "Soft Cover Books 8%; 16iiin Filitis & Video Cassettes 10%'; Audio Cassettes 15%". 
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. . FI.GUEE #2 

WHAT IS THE ROYALTY RATE IHE (XMPANY PAYS THE MLP PGR THIS OSE ERODUCT? 
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WHKT WAS TEIE CXM>MJZ'S TOTAL CAPITM:, INVESlMENr ID POT THIS OSE PRCXXJCT lOTD INVEWTORY? 



C2\PITAL INVESTMEaW EXPENDITURES 



TOTM, 



AVERAGE 



o 



Profit/Nonprofit ; 

Profit Products (32, 
Nonprofit Produc±s (8) 

Tbtal Products (40 J, 

By Media ; 

Print Products (16) 
PiliTV/Video Products ( 15 ) 
Other Products (9) 

Total Products (40) 



$1,045,713 
144,378 
$1,190,091 



$ 187,712 
362, 113- 
640,266 

$1,190,091 



$ 32,679 
18,047 
$29,752 



$ 11,732 " 
24,141 
71,141 

$ 29,752 



NOTE: Figures shown here exceed the sum of editorial, production, packaging, and manufacturing costs 
shown in Charts #7A and B f or tvb reasons: 1) for five products, organizations provided only 
total capital investment figures; and, 2) seme organizations included aiditional costs to arrive 
at a total coital investment figure which is higher~iaian the sum of the products 'editorial, 
production, packaging^ and manufacturing costs. 
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WHAT WAS jlR^vtOOMPANY'S TOTAL CM>ITAL INVESIMENT TO POT OHIS OSE PRODUCT INTO 
" ' ^ INVENTORY? 
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CHART #4A 



-WHBTJBERE TOE COMPANY'S OOSTS PDR EACH OP IQE PDLTiCWING EROCESSES FOR IHIS.OSE mODUCT? 



Profit/Nonprofit! 



Profit Products (28) - Nonprofit Products ( 7 ) . Total Products (35 ) 
Dollars ■ Percent" Dollars Percent Dollars Percent 



Editorial ' $87,540 17.1%. $ 13,734 12^0% $101,274 16.2% 

Production 142,098 27.8 7,254 '6.3 149,352 23.9' 

Packaging 10,312 2.0 • 3,840 3.4 .14,152 2.2 

Manufacturing ^ 271,335 53.1 ■> 89,550 78.3 360,885 57.7 

Total. $511,285 100.0% ' $114,378 100.0% $625,663 . 100.0% 

' ^-^ . '. : • >, : ■■ ■■ : - 

Profit vs. Nonprofit : Nonprofit opganiza^^ns spent 5% less for editorial ^Lorposes, primarily because 
many of them are distributing their own products. Nonprofit organizations spent 21.5% less on - " 
production, probably because their products ^g?ere more print, rather than fiLp. Nonprofits spent 25 .-2%' 
more on manufacttiring, probably because for profit organizations can take advantage of high volume 
discounts f ran labs> printers, etc. " 
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' \' ^ : • FIGURE #4A 

WEIAT. WERE 3HE OOMPANY'S COSTS FOR EACH OF THE roiJXWING PROCCESSES ICR .THIS OSE 
' PRODUCT? ' , 
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r . ^. • CHART #4B 

. ; , ' ' ■ ; t. ■ ■ » ■ 

WHAT WE31E THE GOMPMY ' S JDOSTS F3R EftCH OE, OHE RDIITIWING ; PROCESSES FOR. THIS CSE PRObUCT? 



Print Produc±s (16) iFilJvVideo Products (11) Other Produces (8) Ttotal I>ro^ 
Dollars Percent Dollars Percent Dollars Percent • Dollars Percent 

By Media; '.^ ■ . --^ ■ ■ ■ : ~ — : ' — 

Editorial j $ 34,875 18.-9% $ 10,800 . 5.4%' $ .55,599 " v 23.1% $101,274 ' 16.2% 

Production . 36,876. 20.0 72,828 36.3 39,648 16.5 149,352 23.9 

Packaging ' 5,610 = 3,0 2,592 -1.3 5,950 2.5 14,152 : 2.2 

Manufacturing 107,219 58.1 114,597 57.0 139,069 57.9 360,885 .57.7 

Total $184,580 100.0% $200, 817 100.0%; $240,266 100.0% $625 > 663 100.0% ' 

By Media ; Editorial refinonent cx)sts (as a percentage) v^ere highest for "other" nedia at 23.1% vs. 
18.9% for print and 5.4% for filitv/videp. The low percentage' for , filit/video has two probable 
explanations: films are usually a specific expected outccHte of a product developnnant grants which would 
be. awarded. to an entity with professional" fitai-inaking experience; second^ because ^ncdifications^t^ 
film are expensive^ the Marketing Task Force is not apt to recotinend the REP procedyre for those 
requiring substantial changes'. -Production costs ^ on the other hand/ are higher, for ' film. \ Therefore ^ a 
.greater percentage is spent (36.3%) than for print (20%) or other iredia products; FiliT\/video packaging 
usually consists oily of a film can. "Therefore/ packaging costs are least for filirv/yidep (1.3%) ; print 
and "other" media are fairly conparable. Percentages spent on manufacturing are similar for all media 
fortnats. . : ■■■ ■ -v, . ■ - 



. . FIGURE #4B , 

WHAT WERE TEIE OCMPANY'S COSTS FCR EACH OF THE PDLLOWING PROCCESSES R» THIS OSE 
. PRODUCT? 
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HAS THE (XMPA^Y ACQUIRED PSJKEPDY DEVELOPED CR OCMPLETED PROGRAMS PROM SOURCES 
OTHER THAN THE MLP? 



Profit/Nonprofit ; 

Profit Products (38") 
Nonprofit Products (16) 

ToCal Products (54) 



.YES 



97.4% 

56.2 

85.2% 



NO 



2.6% 
43.8 
14.8% 



TOTAL 



100.0% 

100.0 

100.0% 



By Media t 

Print Products (26) 
Film/Video Products (17) 
Other Products (11) 

Total Products (54) 



76.9% 
88.2 
100.0 
85.2% 



23'. 1%- 
11.8 

TO% 



'100.0% 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0% 



FIGURE #5A 



HAS THE OCMPANY ACQUIRED ALREADY DEVELOPED CR C30MPLETED PROGRAMS FRCM SOUR(^ 

OTHER THE MLP? ' ' . , 
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CHART .#5B 



IF iHE 0CMP7^ HAS ACQUIRED BROGRAMS PROM CfTHER SOURCES, WERE THE REFINByENTS 
MADE TO THOSE PRODUCTS SB?IIAR TO THE ilEFINEMENTS MADE TO THE. OSE PRCHDUCT? 



Prof it/Nonprof it ; 

Profit Products (37) 
Nonprofit Products (9) 

Total. Products (46 . 



78.4% 

33r3 

69.6% 



NO 



21.6% 

66.7 

30.4% 



TOTAL 



100.0% 

100.0 

100.0% 



By Media ; 

Print Products ( 20 ). 
Filin/Video Products (15) 
Other Products (11) 

Total Products (46) * 



65.0% 
80.0 
63.6 
69.6% 



35.0% 
20.0 
36.4 
30.4% 



100.0% 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0% 
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■• ' FIGURE #5B ■ ■ , • > • 

IF TOE OOMPANY HAS INQUIRED PrOCS^AMS FROM. OTHER SOURCES, WERE TOE RiEFINEMENTS 
^ MADE TO THO^ PRCXX)CIS SIMILAR TO THOSE MADE TO TOE OSE PRCXXJCr? 
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CHART #5C 




IF. THE COMPANY HAS ACQUIRED FRi 
SIMILAR TO toffi OSE PRCbuCT REF 
PRODUCT QENERAI^iY. OOMP^ TO. OHOS: 





ETKlM OTHER SOURCES MD THE' REFINEMENTS \eRB 
TSj HOM DO the'. REFINEMENT COSTS FCR THEIDSE 
FOR JtHE NDN-MLP PRODUCT? - ^ 



COMPARABLE MCRE 



Prof i t/Nbnprof it ; . 

Profit Products .( 29 ) : 

Editorial • 

Pr6ductipn * 

Packaging 

Manufactiaring 
Nonprofit Products (3): 

Editorial 

Production 

Packaging 
/ . Manufacturing 
Total ' Products ( 32 ) : , ' 

Editorial , 

Production 

Packaging 

Manufacturing 



72,4% 

72;4 

89,7 
79,3 

100.0%' 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



75.0% 
75.0 

81.3 



ilO.4% 
20.7 



9.4%. 
18.-7 



LESS 



TOTAL 



17.2% 

6.9 
10.3 
20.7 



^ ioa,o% 



15;6% ■ 

6;3' 

9v4 
18 -7 



: 100.0 > 
IpO.O 

JOQ,0% 
100. 0 
100,0 • 

aoa:o^ 



100 •0%* 

lOQ.O 

UOO.O^ 

ibo.o 



By Media ; ' 

Print Products (13):. 
V |lditorial 

Ptoductidn 

Packaging 

Manufacturing . 
Filnv/Video Products 

Editorial ' ' ' 

Production 

Packaging , 
. Manufactiiring 
Otheif Products (7): 

Editorial 

Production ' 

Packaging 

Manuf actiiring . 
Total Products (32):^ 
I Editorial 
' Production 

Packaging / ^ 

Manufacturing 



(12)1 



76.9% 


15.4% 


t. 7.7% • . 


100 .'0%' 


92.3 


7.7 




100.0 


92.3 




7.7- 


100.0 • 


100.0 






lOO.p- 


83.3% 




16.7% 


' 100.0% 


66.7 


25.0% 


8.3 


100.0 


91.7 




8.3 


100.0 


66.7 




^ 33.3 • 


100. 0 


57.1% \: 


14.3% ' 


28.6% 


• 100.0% 
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FIGURE #.5C 



IP Ttffi..(XMPANy HAS JCQlilRED PR(DGRAMS FROM CTTHER SOURCES . M© THE REFINEMENTS WERE 
SIMILAR, HCW ro THE^-REFI^ COSTS FCR TOE OSE PR(X)UCr GESJERALLY COMPARE TO 

■■■ THOSE FOR TOE NON-MtP ERODUCT? 
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HOW DO FIRST-RUN MANUFACTURING COSTS FOR THIS, OSE PROXJCT GENERALLY COMPARE TO 
THOSE FCR OTHER SPECIAL EDUCATION PRCOUCTS? ~ 



COMPARABLE M^iRE LESS TOTAL 

Prof i t Aonprof it ; 

Profit Products (12) 91.7% 8.3%, - 100.0% 

; Nonprofit Products (35) 77.1 14.3 8.6% 100.0 

'Total Products (47) 80.8% 12.8% 6.4% 100.0% 

By Media ; ' 

Print Products (23) • 82.6% 13.0% 4.4% 100.0% 

Fllin/Video Products ([14) 78.6 14.3 7.1 100.0 

Other Products (10) ;■ 80.0 ' ' 10.0 , 10>0 100.0 

Total" Products (47) ,. 80.8%' 12.8% 6.4% 100.0% 
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CHART #6B 



HOW DO FIRST-HJN MANUFACTURING COSTS FOR THIS OSE PRODUCT GENERALLY COMPARE TO 
THOSE FCR OTHER NON-SPECIAL EDUCATICW PROXICTS? 



CC»IPARABLE 



MORE 



LESS 



TOTAL 



Profit/Nonprofit ; 

Profit Products (24) 
Nonprofit Products (8) 

Total Products (32) 



79.2% 

75.0 

78.1% 



16.6% 

12.5 

15.6% 



4.2% 
12.5. 
6.3% 



100.0% 

100.0 

100.0% 



By Media ; 

Print Products ( 14 ) 
Filnv/Video Products (13) 
Other. Products (5.) 

Total products (32) 



78.6% 
84.6 
60.0 
78.1% 



21.4% 

7.7 
20.0 
15.6% 



7.7% 
20.0 
6.3% 



100.0% 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0% 
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FIGURE #6 

HOW DO ECRST-^lUN MANUFACTURING ODSTS FDR ffilS OSE FRODUCT GENERALLY OCMPARE OD 
THOSE PGR OTHER SPECIAL EDUCATION PRODUCTS AND TO THOSE PGR OTHER NON-SPECIAL 

. EDUCATION ERODUCTS? 
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CHART #7 



DOES THE CDMPANY MARKET THE OSE PRCXXJCT MY DIFFERBOTLY THAN OTHER PRODUCTS IN 
THE PRODUCT LINE? 



YES 



NO 



TOTAL 



Profit/Nonprofit ; 

Profit Products (38) 
Nonprofit Products (15) 

'Total Products (53) 



By Media ;. 

print Products (25) 
FiliTvA/ideo Products (17) 
Other Products (11) 

Total Products (53) 



7 



13.2% 



9.4% 



8.0% 
5.9 
18.2 
9.4% 



86.8% 
100.0 
-90.6% 



92.0% 
94.1 
81.8 . 
90.6% 



100.0% 

100.0 

100.0% 



100.0% 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0% 



J 



DOES TEE OCMPANY MARKET OHE OSE E^C^UCT ANY DIFFERENTLY TEJM OfTHER PRODUCTS IN' 

THE PRCOUCr .LINE? 
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HOW DOES THE CXM>ANY MARKET TEES OSE PRCXXJCT? 



Prof it/tJonprof it : 

Catalog 

Convention 

Special Brochure^ 
. Joumal/Maigazin^ 

Sales Force 
. Telephone 

Other 



Profit 
Products (38) 



84.2% 
•68.4 
63.2 
65.8 
60.5 
42.1 
28.9 



Nonprofit • 
Products (16) 



81.3% 
75.0 
87.5 
43.8 
6.3 
25.0 
50.0 



Total . 
Products (54) 



83.3% 

70.4 

70.4 

59.3 

44.4 

37.0 

35.2 



By Media : 

Catalog 

Convention 

Special Brochure 

Journal/Magazine M 

Sales Force 

Telephone 

Other 



Pr^nt 
Products (26) 



69.2%' 

53.8 

46.2 

42.3 

30.8 

15.4 

38.5 



Filiiv^Video 
Products (17) 



Other : 
Products (11) 



Total 
Products (54] 



100.0% 
94.1 

100.0 
76.5 
76.5 
76.5 
23.5 



90.9% 

72.7 

81.6 

72.7 

27.3 

27.3 

45.5 



83.3% 

70.4 

70.4 

59.3 

44.4 

37.0 

35.2 



NOTE: "Other" includes press releases, workshops and seminars, developer demonstrations, previews, 
film feist ivals, and free joumal^notices. 
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FIGQRE #8 



HOW DOES OHE COMPANY MARKET THIS OSE PRODI 
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CHART #9 



WHAT WERE TOE ESTIMATED FIRST YEAR MARKETING C30STS TOR THE OSE PRODUCT (INCUJDE 
EXPENSES OF JOURNAI/MAGAZINE ADS, SPECIAL BROCHUkES, CATAIiDGS, CONVENTIONS, 
SOFTWARE DEALERS, DIRECT SALES PCRCE, OCWMISSICHED AGENTS, TELEPHONE SALES, 
CUSTOMER SERVICE, AND ORDER FULFILIMEM')? 



HIGH 



Profit/Nonprofit ; ' 

Profit . Products ( 30 ) $ 75 ,000 

Nonprofit Products (11) 12,000 

Total Products (41) \, $ 75,000 

By Media ; " 

Print Products (17) $ 75^000 

Filnv/Video Products (19) 30,000 

Other Products (15) 60,000 

Total Products (41) $ 75,000 
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WHAT WERE THE ESTIMATED FIRST YEAR MARKETING ODSTS PDR THE OSE PRODUCT? 
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TOTAL 



PROFIT 



NDN- ' 
PROFIT 



PRINT 



FIIM/ 
VIDEO 



OTHER 



HOW DO THE CXM>ANY"S MRRKETING EXPENDITORES' FOR THE OSE PRODUCT (AS A % Of! GROSS 
SALES) GENEKALEif COMPARE WITH THOSE FCR OTHER SPECIAL EDUCATION PROXJCTS? 



COMPARABLE MJRE ■ LESS TOTAL 

Prof i t/^onprof it ; 

Profit Products (37) 73.0% 18.9% \ 8.1% " lOdr.0% 

Nonprofit Products (11) , 100.0 '^^^ 100*0 

Total Products (48r ^ 79.2% . 14.6%. , 6.2% 100.0% 

By Media : •• : ' ' , .. 

Print Products (22) : ■ 86.4%' 9.1% 4.5% ' 100:0% 

FilnvA/ideo Products (16) 75.0 18.8 ■■ 6.2 100.0 

Oi±er Products (10) 70.0 20.0 10.0 . 100.0 

Total Products (48)' 79.2% 14.6% - 6.2% 100*0% 



CHART #10B 



HOW DO THE COmim' S MARKETING EXPENDITURES FOR THE OSE PRODUCT (AS A % OF GROSS 
SALES) GENERALLY COMPARE WITH THOSE FOR OTHER ' NON-SPECIAL EDUCATION PRODUCTS? 



COMPARABLE 



MCRE 



LESS 



TOTAL 



Profit/Nonprofit ; , 
Profit Products (32.) 
Nonprofit Products (7) 

Total Products (39) 

By Media ; . . 

Print Products (18) 
FiltivAirideo Products (16) 
Other Products (5) 

Total Products (39) 



r 75.0%' 

57.1 
71.8%- 



83.3% 
75.0 
20.0 
71.8% 



' 21.9% . 

14.3 
, ■ 20.5% 



16.7% 
18.8 
: 40.0 .. 
20.5% 



3.1% 
28.6 
- 7.7% 



100.0% 
100;O ; 
100.0% 



lCiO.0% 
6.2%: ■ 100.0 
40.0 100^ . 

7.7% - .100.0% 



■f ■ 



.^4 -: y^^ k 
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FIGURE '#10, 



HOW DO TOE COMPANY S MARKETING EXPENDITURES, FOR THE CSE , PRODUCT GENER^Y COMPARE 
WIIH THOSE PGR OTHER SPECIAL EDUCATION PRODUCTS AND 'v&TH THOSE FOR OTHER : 

NON-SPECIAL EDUCATION PRODUCTS? ' . ■ 
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HC^JJ DO THE COMPANY'S COSTS FOR ORDER FULPILIWENT, .BILLING, TMD OJSiOM^ 
..^ JtRrTHE OSE PROXJCT GENERALLY CGMPARE--WITH THOSE . FCK OKiER SPE)CiAL^ ED0(3\Ti(^' ^^'^ \ 



/- I>rof it/NoiiprQf i^ ,^^^ 
. ■ ■ r. Prof it.:Prqauct:s-; '(38 ) 

. . NphplbDf it ( 12) 

■:" ' Total Products 



COMPARABLE 



9i:.7- 

94,0% 



5.3% 
470% 



LESS 



■ —a 

8.3% 
2.0% 



TOTAL 



100.0% 
100.0 • 
100.0% . 



By Media; ;: ' '^"'V/^'V' ' 
Print Prbdudts ( 24 ) 
Filiii/Vid&6!:pfdduc£s (16) 
Other Products (10) . 

Total Products! (50)' 



.•9iv6%v 

ido.o 

. 90.0 . 
94.0% 



• 4-.2%'. 

10.0 ; • 

4.oi 



■:!4.2% 



2.0% 



100-. 0% 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0%:i, 
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.• : . ■ CHM^- #11B 



• ■•^HQW.Xb.'nffi 'toMPMY'S CX)STS PCai aUSER FUIFIJZMEIJT/ AND OJSrOMEK SERViqS'' 

■ tCfi 'i5ffi;;0SE PR(XJ[JCT-,GENEEU\Li;5f .CO^^ARE^ WIlH THOSE FCR OTHER NON-SPBCIAL EDUCATION 







MiRE 


LESS 


TOTAL 


Profit/^Jont)rof it: ' ' . 
5^;^]Pro£it piibi^ (32,-) ■ ■ 
'Nori^rof it 'jircpducts (7) 

Total Pr<iK3ucts_ (39 ) ,•, . :', 


■ -i 

' . *■ 
93.8% 


3.1% 
2.6% 


3.1% 
14.3 
5.1% 


• 100.0% 
100. p 
100.0% 


By Media: ■ ' "'Z ' '■. 

Print Products (19) 
FilirvVideo Products (16) 
Other Products (4). 

Total Products,. (39) • ' 


^ 84.2% 
100.0 
100.0 
,92.3% 


"5.3% 
276% 


10.5% 
5.1% 


100.0% 

100.0 

100.0 

ioo.Q% 
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FIGURE #11 



^ HOW DO ^IHE COMPANY'S CRDER RJIFllIJiEl^r, Bimi^; AND CUSTCMER SERVICE 

;: PGR THE OSE PRODUCT dEJlERALLY COMPARE WITO THOSE FOR OfiffiR. SPECIAL EDUCATION 
PRODUCTS AND WITH: IHOSE FOR OTHER NON^SPBCIAL EDUCATION ERODUCTS? 
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HOW MJCR TIME (INI WEEKS) ELAPSED BEHWEEN.lDTm QF,i*C«D OF DISTRIBUTION RIGHTS 110 THIS OSE 

PRCXXXJF AND RBCEIPr OF :TH^ .aDMPLETTE FROXJCT FROM LINC (CR TEE DEVELOPER)? 























UP TO 


5-8. 


9-13 - 


14-26 


27-52 


' OVER 


E)ON.'T 




NONE 


5 WKS. 


WKS. 


WKS. 


WKS. 


WKS. 


52 WKS. 


HAVE 


TOTAL ■ 


8.1% 


43.3% 


13.5% 


8.1% 


10.8% 


2.7% 


2.7% 


10.8% 


ido.0% 


83.3 • 


16.7 














100.0 


26.5% 

1 


36.7% 


10.2% 

• 


6.1% 


8.2% 


270% 


27o% 


8.2% 


99.9% 


19.0% 


33.3% 


14.3% 


9.5% 




4.8% 




19.0% 


99i9% 


23.5 


52.9 


U.8 • 




11.8% 








100.0 




18.2- 




"9.1 


18.2 




9.1% 




100.0 


26.5% 


36.7% 


10.2% 


6.1% 


8.2% 


2.0% 


2.0% 


"8.2% 


99.9% 



Profit/Nonprofit ; 

Profit; Products (37, 

Nonprofit Products (12) 
Total Products (49) 

By Media ; 

Pirint Products. (21, 

Filrn/Video Products (17) 

Other Products (11 / . 
Total Products (49) 

Prof it/^foqpfbf it ; Nonprofit distributors "receive" products much nore quickly; in this case, the 
reason is that these- nonprofit organizations served as the products' developers before receiving OSE 
distribution licenses. Only .16.7% of the products needed to be delivered to nonprofit organizations?, ' 
they. were received within 4 weeks. For-profit distributors, on the other hand, received only- 51. 4% of 
their products within 4 v^eks; 21.6% of the products were delivered from 5-13 weeks gfter notification 
of the award; 27% took longer. 

By Media ; Filin/video products had the best overall rate of delivery, with 76.4% being received by 
distributors within 4 weeks. While only 63.6% of "other" products were received vathin that time, 
45.4% vere available iimediately. 
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- . FIGURE #12A . . 

HOW MCX3i TIME ELAPSED BETWEEN NQTIFICATIC»J C3F MARD (S" DISTRIBUTION RIGHTS AND 

RECEIPT OF OHE OOMPLBTE PRCOUCT? 
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52 
WKS 




STILL 
DON'T 
HAVE 
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UP TO 
5 WKS 
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CFIAPT #12B 



o 



HCW Mtm TIME (IN WEEKS) ELAPSED BETWEEN RECEIPT BY THE DISTEtEBUKK OF THE OWPLETE .^PRCX)UCT EROM KENC 
(CR THE DEVELOPER) M© AVAILABILITY OF THE PRCXXJCT IN THE MARKETPLACE? 









UP ID 


5-8. 


9-13 


14-26 


27-52 


OVER 




Prof i t/lNonprof i t : 

Profit Produc:±s (32) 
Nonprofit Products (12) 

Total Products (44) 




NONE 


5 WKS. 


WKS. 


WKS. 


WKS. 


WKS. 


52 IfJKS. 






3.1% 

8.3 

4.5% 


25.0^ 

25.0 

25.0% 


.3.1% 
8.3 
4.5% ' 


6.3% 
16.7 
9.1% 


28.1% 

41.7 

31.8% 


.31.3% 
22.7% 


3.1% 
273% 


100.0% 
100.0 
99.9% 



By Media ; " , . ' ' .. 

' Print Products (17) - 17.6% ^5.9% 17.6% 23.5% 35.3% 99.9% 

w Filnv/Video Products (17) 11.8% 41.2 5.9 - 23.5 17.6 - 100. 0 

Other .Products (10) - 10.0 ' 10.0 60.0 10.0 10.0 % 100.0 

Total Prdducts (44) ^ 4.5% V 25.0% 4.5% 9>1% 31.8%/ 22;7% 2.3% 99.9% 

Once products had been received frcm the developers, 34% were on the itarket within 2 months, 74.9% 
within 6 months, and over 97% within one year. Filnv/video products, by virtue of their needing the 
least modification and packaging, were available soonest, with 53% on: the, market in the space of 4 
weeks and'82.4% within six months. ' '^l^':-:-^ ^ . /^vii^^i- 
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FIGURE #12B 

HOW MCO TIME ELAPSED BETWEEN RECEIPT OF THE OOMPIETE IRODDCT P0 ymaLPBIUTi QP 

THE PROXJCT' IN THE MARKETPLACE? .'{y' 
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9-13 
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27-52 
WKS 




OVER 

52 
WKS 
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CHART #12C 



EKW WDCH TIME. (IN WEEKS.) ELAPSED BEnWEEN NOTIFICATION OF AWARD OF DISTRIBUTION RIGHTS TO THIS OSE 
PRa^tKn* AND AVAILABILITY OF -THE PRCOX^ 



Profit/Nbnprofit t 

Profit Products. (37) 
Nonprofit Products (13) 

Total Products (50) 



NONE 



2.7% 
7.7 



UP TO 
14 WKS. 



14-26 
WKS. 



27-52 
WKS. 



OVER 
52 WKS. 



STILL 
NOT ON 

MARKEJT TOTAL 



21.6% 

53^-8 



18.9% 
38.5 



29.7% 13.5% 



4.0% 30.0% 24.0% 22.0% 10.0% 



13.5% 99.9% 

- 100.0 
10.0% 100.0% 



By Media ; 

Print Products (22, 
FiXnyVideo Products 
^•.VOtber Products (11) 
iif^ products (50 ) 



(17) 



11.8% 



31.8% 
47.1 



13.6% 

17.6 

54.5 



31.8% 
17.6 
9.1 



4.6% 
5.9 
'27.3 



30.0% 24.0% 22.0% 10.0% 



18.2% 100.0% 
100.0' 
9.1 100.0 
10.0% '100.0% 



HOW MUCH TIME ELAPSED BETWEEN NDnPICMION OF PmPD OF DISTRIBUTION RIGHTS AND 

i hviaij^iuT^ OF im mxxj^ 



100% 





msss 



NDNE 



UP TO 
14 
WKS 
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14-# 

WKS- 




27-52 
WKS 




CfVER 

52 
WKS 




STILL 
NDT CN 
MARKET 





CHAET #13A 



HGW DO THE NUMBER CF UNITS SOID OP TEffi OSE PRCOJCT GENERALLY GCM>ME WITH THE 
UNIT SALES FCR OTHER SPBCIAt EDUCATICXJ MATERIAIS (SIMILfiR IN PRICE AND SIZE OF 
USER POPUIATION) DURING THE SAME TIME PERIOD? 



CCM'ARABLE 



MSRE 



LESS 



TOTAL. 



Profit/Nonprofit ; 

prof it Products (33) ' 
Nonprofit Products (12) 

Total Products (45) 

By Media ; 

Print Products (23-) 
FilnvA^ideo Products ( 12 ) 
Other Products ( 10 ) 

Total Products (45) 



51.5% 

66.7 

55.6% 



60.9% 
66.6 
30.0 
55.6% 



12.1% 
25.0 . 
15.6% 



8.7i 
16.7 
, 30.0 
15.6% 



36.4% 
8.3 
28.8% 



30.4% 
16.7 
40.0 
28.8% 



100.0% 

100.0 

100.0% 



100.0% 
100.0 

iob.0 

100.0% 
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BOW DO THE IWMBER CF DNITS SOLD-CF THE OSE PRODUCT GENERAIi;^ COyiPME WITH THBV.;J>' 
UNIT SALES FCR OrtfflR NON-SPBCIAL EDUCATION MATERIAIS (SIMILAR IN PRICE AND 'Sm'-d^' 
'■ OF USER POPULATION) DURING THE SAME TIME PERIOD? . 



..'1> 



COMP. 



Prof i t/Nonprof i t ; 

Profit Products (27) 
Nonprofit Products (5) 

.Total Products- ( 32 ) ■ 

By Media :, 

Print Products (17) 
FilnvA^ideo Products (12) 
Other Products (3) 

Total Products. (32) 



'ARi^LE 



LESS 



TOTAL 



44.4% 

80^0 

50.0% 



70.6% 
25.0 
33.3 
50.0% 



7.4% 



6.3% 



16.7% 

~o% 



48.2% 

20.0 

43.7% 



29.4%, 
58.3 
66.7 
43.7% 



\100.0%. ^ 

aoo.o r. 



100.0% 



100.(j% 
100.0 
100. O - 
100.0% 
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■ ■ FIGURE #13 . " " .^ " 

HOW DO, THE NUMBER OF UNITS SDII) OF tM OSE FRODUCT GENERALLY COMPARE Wlte' UNIT 
;v SAUES FGR OTHER SPECIAL EDUCATION PRCOUCTS AND NON-SPECIAL EDUCATION PR€»UCTS 

^ DURING IHE- SAME TIME PERIOD? ^. . .v'-f 

' ■ ' . ■ , . ■■ . "'. ■ . A' ^'v •■'■*•■?''••' 
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•' A. >* - ■ 



EKLC 




C = OCp>ARABIJE 
M = MORE 
L=LESS, 
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•CHAPT#14 



HCW JX) THj; rbOMPANY ' S ORIGINAL SMJS5 ESTIMftTES ' (itl UNITS ) FOR Tfffi OSE PRCOJCT COMPARE TO THE JOOAE 
. SALES»AaiIEWED:\(IN UNITC y y-i 



Prof it/tJonprof it ; 

Prof it: Krcducts ( 22 ) ■ 

PeiR-procdict Average: 83.0% 
Nonprofit.%ciiajGts' (11) ' • 

1 Per Product* AvetagesiV^S 
Total Products :f33|jv; \ ■ ■ 'j . 
Per Product ' 

-By Media ; - ' ' , 
Print Products (14)^^ ' 

Per Product' Average: 76.5% 
FilnvA/ideo Products (10 ) 

Per Product Average: 92.2% 
Other Products (9)f 

Per Prioduct Average: 102.8% 
■ Total Products, |33 ) 

Per Pr<xfi^^-^erage: 88.4% 



•UNDER 
- 26% 

, 22.7%; 

18^1 ■ 

21.2% 

^21,4% 
40.0/ 



■ SAI.ES .>AS A PERCENT OF ESTIMATE ' 
"26^ 51^ -v. 76- 101- OVER 



21.2% 



50% 
4.*6% 

;:y.i:\ 

6.1% 
14.3% 



^ 75% ' ;ipO% 150^r 150% TOTAL 



31.8% 22.7% ;:-13>6% 
9.1 9.1- 27.^3 ; 
24^2% _ 18,2%, - i l^^ 

..14^3%wV.';2i.i4V'^^^ 21 •■4%'' 
l().0. : ;i ,v3^ 

55.6"'-;/:::v:-:'''::7;22.2v 



4.5% • .100.0% 
27:3 4i0Ci;0 




6.1% 24.2% 18.2%;'vv:ia^2% t 12:1%' 1()D.0%^ 
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FIG[JPe'#14" 



HCW DO;iHE OOMP^^'S/.CRlGIN^ FOR THE QBE mOb\3CI CX3MPPSE TO THE 
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CHAKB;#i5 



WHAT ARE THE TOTAL ROYALTy PAjfMEtoS MADE TO DATE PGR THIS OSE PRODUCT? 



. | . ■ '' AVERAGE PER PRQDOCT 

t ' - ■ • • ^ . . . ■• ■ ■ .' 

"i^ ' -'■'U', TOTAL WITH 0% ^^ATE WITHOOT 0% V. 

'Vviii PRODUCjrS . RATE PRODUCTS *f 

Prof itAonprof itj ; ' • ■..>■ ^ ^' 

Prof it Products X20/20) $ 60,59S'.>. , $ 3vC30 ' .i# $ 3,030 . ' i 

Nonprofit Products (11/4) f-^ ^_4^^49-?<,'' 368 v;^ l,0l2 .- ' 

;^<?tal Prdaucts (31>^24)- ' $ .64,647 $ 2,:085 ' V $ 2,694 ' ' ., 

aV. ■■ ; ' . .:.;> ' ■■■■ ' ■ 

^.'^fedia ; • , ■ ' . " ■ 

Print Products (12/9) $ 2,386 $ 199 265 . - 

FiliivA^ideo Products (8/8) 30,432 3,804 \-P ' '• 

Other Products (11/7) 31,829 : .. 2,894 >■ ■ 4,547 ' 

Total. Products (31/24) $ 64,647/ / $ 2y085 §2,694 



'J' 



^ .. ... 
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FIGURE 115 , , 



WHAT'^ THE OOTAL 



RQyALTY PMMENIS MADE"IO EftlE FOR TOIS OSE FRQDUCT? ' 
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CHART #16A 



HCW DOES THE RBIIJRN-CW-INVESIMENT FOR THIS OSE PRCOUCT GENERALLY (XMPARE VCETH THE 
ROI PGR OTHER SPECIAL EDUCATICXJ MATERIALS? " : 



COMPARABLE 



MORE 



LESS 



TOTAL 



Prof i t/Nonprof it ; 

Profit Products (33) 
Nonproli^t Products WLO) 

Total Products (43) ' • 

By Media ; ' 

Print Products ( 21 ) . 
FilnyVideo Products (13) 
Other Products (9) 

Totail Products ( 43) 



57.6% 
70. Q 
60.5% 



71.4% 
38.5 
66.7 
60.5% 



9.1% 
10.0 
9.3% 



4.8% 
15.4 
11.1 

9.3% 



. 33.3% 
20.0 
30.2% 



23.8% 
46.1 
22.2 
30.2% 



-ipo.0% 

- IQO.O 
, 100.0% 



100.0% 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0% 



CmRT #16B 



HCW DOES THE RETOI^KDN-INVESIMENT FOR IHIS OSE PRODUCT GENERALLY COMPARE WITH THE 
ROI FOR OTHER NON-SPBCIAL EDUCATICXJ MATERIAIS? , 



Profit/Nonprofit ; 

Profit Products (27) 
Nonprofit Products (6) 

Total Products (33) 



COMPARABLE 



44' ••4% 

16.7 

39.4% 



MORE 



11.1% 

16.7 

12.1% 



LESS 



44.4% 

66.6 

48.5% 



TOTAL 



99.9% 
100.0 
100.0% 



By Media ; 

Print Products (17*) 
FilnvVideo Products (13) 
Other Products (3) 

Total Produfcts (33') , 



64.7% 
7.7 
33.3 
39.4% 



5.9% 
15.4 
33.3 
i2.1% 



29.4% 
76.9 
33.3 
48.5% 



100.0% 
100.0 
99.9 
100.0% 



FIGURE #16 



HOW DOES IHE .RETLJRN-C»3-INVESTMENT IDR IHE OSE FRCWCT GENERALLY OOMPAEIE WITH THE 
ROI PGR OTHER. SPECIAL EDUCATIC»I MA!lfeRIAIS AND FCR OTHER NON-SPECIAL EDUCATION 

MATERIALS? 
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C = CCWPARABLE 

•-C;-. . •■' M '= MORE 
• ' ' ^'j . L = LESS 



CflARr #17 



( 



HCW MfVNY OSE PRODUCTS DOES OHE COMPANY OJRRENTLY DISIRIBirrE? 

lOEER OF OSE PRCOOCTS 



BY PRODUCT 



Profit/Otfonttfofit : 

Profit' Products (42 
Nohprof it Products ( 16 ) 

Tbtcil Products (58) 

By Media ; 

Print P^ucts (29. 
FilirvVid* Products' (17) 
Other Prfiducts ?12) 

Total Products (58) 

BY CgyiPANY 

Profit Conpanies (18) 
Nonprofit Conpanies (12) 
Total Coipanies (30. 



19.0%. 
62.5 



27.6% 
29.4 ' 
41.7 



44.4% 
83.3 



7 



19.0% 



7.2% 
37.5 



16.7% 



31.0% 13.8% . 15.5% V 12.1% 



9.5% 
679% 



13.8% 
33.3 



11.2% 

11.8 

16.7 



41.2% 



22.2% 



5.6% 
16.7 



60.0% 13.3% 10.0% 



11.1% 



6.7% 



5.6% 

173% 



16. 7% ;H;9»lK 



12.1% 



13.8% 24.1% 



31.0% 13.8% 15.5% 12.1% 7.0% 12.1% 



5.6% 

173% 



8:&%; 



3.5% 
17.6 
8.3 
8.6% 



5.6% 

371% 
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CHART #18 



IS IHIS OSE FRODUCT TEE COMPANY'S FIRST KB. TEJE SPECIAL EDUCATION MARKET? 



Profit/Nonprofit ; 

Profit Products ( 42 , 
Nonprofit Products (16) 

Total Products (58) 



YES 



4.8% 
37.5 
13.8% 



NO 



95.2% 

62.5 

86.2% 



TOTAL 



I 100.0% 
100.0 
100.0% 



By Media ; 

Print Products (29. 
FilirvA^ideo Products (17) 
Other. Pcbducts (12) 



Total 



(58) 



17.2% 
5.9 
16.7 
13.8% 



82.8% 
94.1 
83.3 
86.2% 



100.0% 
100.0 

ioo.o 

100.0%. 
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i^>pendix B 



LIST OF LICENSED PUBLISHERS AND PEDDUCTS 



Licensed Publisher 

*^merican Foundation for the Blind 
New York, York 



♦itoerican Printing House for the Blind 
Louisville, Kentucky 



^Ater ican U^ver sil^i" 
Wa^hij^^tbnr'iP.C. t 



*AppaldiPiia Intemiediate Unit.: 8 
> Edei^i^, Pennsylvania v-'r-l^ 



•li^Sotflth ;!Bki^ ^ \ • ' 

Copmm Inc. 

*aouncil /fpr;,Ek<^ 

D.E.A.F, 'Media^'i^ 

Oakland/ ^Califiprn^ ^ ^ :^';^r l^^'i ' * ; 

*Devel6pinmtal Learnjjig 
Allen, 'Texas' • i /-^ '^.'v" 'x--'' 



Product Title (s) 

Good Start! A Multiinedia ^^roach 
to Meeting the Needs of Visually 
HandicaE^)ed Students 

Patterns: A Primary Braille Beading 
Program 

Ihe Preparatory Reading Program fOTrp;-: 
■ Visually Handier ^ 

(PREP) / 
A Program -to Develop Efficiency in 

Visukl Functioning 
The Wprld Book Encyclopaedia,' 

Recorded Edition 

Rose School Teacher Training Series 



CcHtinunity-HOT*s^i^ low 
Functioning' Perspi^ - ■.. 

Northwestern University Qiildren's 
Perceptioh of Speech Test (NU-CHIPS) 

Parsons Visxial Acuity Ttest for the 
Severely and Profoundly Handicapped 

Itie Fortunate Few 



Children Move to Learn 



.Video TiTaining Packages in Child 
Varia^^ 

, Rairfxw's End 



Ooltprehensive Assessment and Service 

Evaluation ' 
Helping the Handicapped through 



Licensed Publisher 



Product Title (s) 



Educational Resources Center 
Boothwyn, Pennsylvania 



♦Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational 

Corporation' J 
Chicago, Illinois . 

*Films Incorporate* i'V^ "r'^' 
Wilinette/ Illinoi^'^'*"^ 

*Fof eworks Publishing 
North Hollywood, California 



*Hubbard 

Norfhbrook ^i'^illinois 



*Individxaal and Family- Development 

Services, Inc. 
Ydrk, Pennsylvaiiia ^r;. 



Career Education for the Handicapped- 
Current Perspectives for Teachers 
The Map> the Mission and. the Mandate 

Mainstreaming in Action 
Pj^ple You'd Lik^ to Know 
"'iP^ple You'd MJcC to BCkDds 

' . ' 'f "^^i"''' ■ ■ '* ' . ■ 

Martha . 



Auditory Skills Instructional 

^Plannip^ System 
Par^t Teacher dohferenoes 

The Good Life 

I^Am, I Can, I Will ^ .v^^ 
Purple Adventures[.pf Lady Elaiiisc 

Faiirchilde ' 
So You're Going to Hearingf'^^ t . 
Strategies for Training Regular 

Educators to Teach Children with 

Handicaps (STRETCH) 

Families First - 



*Instructl6nal Dynamics, 
Qiicago, Illinois 



A Consumer's /G^ Per^nriei)\ 
Preparation Programs : Ins^ryxce 
Programming and Public Law 94^U2 

A Gonsimier's ;<3uide to Personnel 
Pre paration ;I^ Qgrgps_;__jghii^ ^ y 
Pidjects/A Conspectus 

A Consumer's Guide to Personnel 
Preparation Programs: The 
Training of Paraprofe^sipnals in^ 
Special Education and Related 
Fields *. 

A Consumer's Guide to Personnel 

Preparation Programs: The Training 
of Professionals for the Education 

■ 6f Low-Incidence PqpiiLations of , 
Handicapped Children 

A Consumer's Guide to Personnel ' 
Preparation Programs: The Training 
of Professionals in Physical 
Education and Recreation of the 
Handicapped 



licensed Publisher 



Product Title (s> 



*jQurTial^^ K Inc. 
Evanston, Illirbis 



A Cons\jiner's Guide to Personnel 

ftreparation Programs: The Trairiing 
, of Professionals in Vocational ^ " 
y Education fbr the Handicapped' 

^Choices . 

Leaiming to Live on -Your Own , ' 
We Are One ^ ' . 

You and ithe la^. 



. v*Joyce Media, Inc. ■ 

Northridge,., California 



5?. . ^r\-rT.'>^^, 



5 CcHTve 'iii Special* Flavors Co.' ^'-^r 



en t^roduci^^ 
if; MeoidocinD, Gailif^ ' 



*Nktira Arts for the' 



■ , Waaifiiiffibn/; D.C. 

iihti Arizona 



) B^^^^^^ Educational Siipply 



♦Research for Better Schools, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 



CareeDfEducation Package 
It's^otar MDney 
gigyffest 



Educating Handicapped Childr^-in 
.iJie Regulajr C^^ 
VKidfsi ^(^^ 

Spe^iiL-Del^^ V 

Tb-Siay:!:'^ 

Himenismrand^ t^^ in Special 

Education^ ' 



Educational Prodiacts for the 
Excepi^ Catalog of 

Products Funded by the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped 

Electronic Assettbly Program for 
the Deaf / ' - 



Behavior Management Strategies 
Clarification of P.L. 94-142 for 
"Classroom 

Exploring Issues in the Hrplemen- 
tationof P.L. 94-142 V 



♦Scholastic Testing Service, Inc. 
^Bensenville, Illinois 

♦Selective Educational Equipment, Inc. 
Newtoh> Jfessachusetts 

*Skye Pictures,^ Inc. 
Washington, D.C. 



Rockford Infant Develbpnental 
Evaluation Scales (KEDES) 

What If You Oouldn't. . .? * 



Museum Access Planning So\arp$s i' 
, (MAPS)- ■:„, 
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Licensed Publisher 

.*SQcial Science Education Consortium 
Boulder, Cblorado 

• >^ ■ ■ ■ 

*Southem Educational Coninunications 

Association (sp^ 
ODluitibia, South Carolina 

*Special Press - > 
Colutibus, Ohio : ' . 



*Stoelting Oonpany 
Chicago, i;|.linDis 



*Telesensory Systenis, ^Inc. 
Palo Alto, California 



*University of South Florida Film f 

Library . ? 

Tanpa, Florida 

^wklker Educational LBook-Q^rporatibia 
. New York, New Yprk 

*WGBH-IV, Ihe Caption Center _ 
Boston, Massachusetts " 



^ Product Title(s) 
Project MAVIS Sourcebooks 

Martha's Story 



Managing and:::Teaching, the iSeverely 
Distiii±)ed;arid Retardoi 

Functional Vision Screen^ Invkitory 
Mathoratic^ ' jbr Leamix^ Dis^lied 
■ •■■ Ybuth /■ , a\ 

>^Mpdel yisix3wa-i^ 
■Pe^bbdy Mobility Kit: A^;Pr6giram 
•-' in Mobility for Multiply, rlnpair^ 

Blind Children . 
Peabody Mobility Kit: . A Program 

in IWbbiLLty for Multiply Iitpaired 

Low^ision Children ■ ; . 
Ratusnik I^easiareinent of Language 

DeveloEin|nt ^ ' 

Student Activity Guide: A t^iagetian 

Perspective ^ ; 

Autooom • 

.Optaoon Instructional Materials.>.for 
Children i 

Priiiciples of Playground Design 



Children's Early Edu<^^ 
Developmental Inventory 

Captioning Reference Manual 



NJTE: . This list ^hows 71 titles becaiise several licensed pijblishers 

, and/or split products covered by licenses negotiated with the Slp* 



■ 5BGDUCT • DEVEtDPER . SURVEY • W :/ • ■'• * < 



, - In b|||er,tovc^ ixiformtioh relating to development .of OSE^tsr^jported >* 
products,:a^ vi®^ of the ^Markjfet - 



/de^eiiiy^!S.% the telephone *i|^cji^^^p^ 

asked \^ Jo qf^=;fx>tal ©f 43 Questions^ deperfdihg 1:5)01^ the need, for follow-m 
' tD specific inteifyievr^<^ asked were: 



• Hcw nariy p^ under BEH grants? ; 

■ ■ :^ ' ^-^^^^^^^^ ■ ■ ■ • ' \. 

^ Hqw many products H&ve you develojjed with funds from other sources? . . 

■:\ • Hdw'niaiTy products have you marketed through the Market Linkage Propect? / | 

• What was the origin of the idea for your product now marketed through MLpf '' V 
A^t was the prpduct fonriat? . - , / ^ • 

• Hw rauch ironey ^was speiit to develop the product .(including research and > '■ 
development but ^eluding raan\ifacturing costs) ; was the f voiding totally - L 

rrom3EH; if no to the above ^ what was the aitomt of your organization's . 

' ■ \ . . ■ \ ' "■, ., . \ ■ . ^ . ■ ■ ■ : ■• •• ,■ , 

.contribution? ■ ■ '■ ^ .v '.^ _ ; ■ 

"V- y ■ ' • \ ' ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ -"^ : ■ ■ ' 

• ;Hov7 were the^ product development funds spent? . 

• ^ If possible; please provide a cost breakdown by product conponent (e.g'. ^ V 

. j« ■• • .mv. _ . • . . . ^ . - . t ■ 

: fujxis spent for teaciier'^^ guide s for filmy for student activity sheets,; 

■■■ '■' /eto.).. ■ ■ ■ ' . r'' ^ '■ ■ ■V ;.. V ^ 

• What was the ba^is of your selection of product format? (e,g,^ Why choose 0 
print/ .irtultime^ - r 

]f: Was there any fontal or infernal market research done before piroduct 
deWtopment began; if so ^ what type of market researdj? ■ ' 

• Has your organisation developed programs for teachers or students in ' , 



■{ ■ 



the past; if yeSjr how neny* programs? Fof teachers; for students? :What 



types of prograns? (Prints A-V, xj^oltimedia^ etc.) p 
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• If you have , develop^ pro^aite;^(p^^ 

:;r Ixave these programs been disliiititedi,^^^^^^^^ r f-y^': 

• Do you haje a permanent staff pjf po:^^ : 

• , Have you personally had e55)eriencje dji; 'deveilpping pixxi^^ before? • ; RDrTk 

a ocxm^cial organization?. Dbes:yot^ 
• .•: ■' development - e35>erience? • \ \ ■:: ".'/'j,-"' ■ ■ ■^■'■■.'V' ^ 

• Hew did you find out about the Market; !^ 

• Did you receive any technical assistance from the ,MjP a^ i^e : 

» ■ I. . • ■ . ^ . ' ' ■ \ .. - ' " ■ ' .' . .'■•.>'•:.'[,■,■:'•'■■-••• ■' ■ 

■ ' ..-ypur product more marketable? • ;• ■ ■ v is- -"i^^ 

• If you received Mt^ assistance, v^t type ,pf ; ass i^t^ 

• V3ho initiated the teqhnical assistance?. \ ; ■ : . / '^'^ v^^ 

• If ML? initiated the assistance, vto was tij^^^TO^ 

• If BEH was the initiator of assistance, \^ tl>^ boht^ 
^.•7 'When, did you plari* product distriJDution?? 

• What type of technical assistance was provided ^^b^^^ 

^ Have you ever,^ distributed your prxDgrams/^rodu^ If i^^; di^d : ^ 

you distribute them ooninercially, nonn^ 

.did you go through the MLP mechanism? 'i: I ■ ^ ^ . '-■.[::' "X-^ 

• How would you cKaracterize the technical ; assistance ^y^ 

. frOTi MLP? ■ " . ■ ; . ■ 

• Have you ever attended an MIi> technical assistaixJe oDnferencer^^i^^^ 
why not; if yes, hew wotilla you rate the conference (s)? \ , 

• How would you rate the publications the MLP makes available to you? ^. 

• Have you ever attended a publishers conference to maike a presentation ' 
on your product; if so, at vAiose expenst^) ' v^iat was the nature of the ■ 
expenses , (including manufacture of sairple pr^dudts: and shipment, your 

■■^travel,' etc.)? ■ • ' ' ..' ■ 



ERIC 



U2 



"■^m Did you **t^ik With any Oc^^ your. pinodUct vAiile 

it was in the developroeiital stages; if so, what was &e:rnatutfev^^ 
/ (pnversatiqn (advicg you received^ eftc.) ? . ' . ; " 

• Was yoiar product field tes1^?^^^^^^^ri was th.e field test forinal ; \ 
(questionnaires; pare- and^st-l^^ ihfbnnal (teacherl^ijsey: 

^ ' product aM coranr^y? . ^^^^^ - - \ ^ . - ^ : : ^ 

• ;Was the field testJj^ fbrtnatiye (occurred ^iiring pix>a 

or surmative (prpduct'was in final form before testing)? 
.:.m Was. the product JODdified. as a result of field testing;' if yes,;how 

.. nroch ' - , . ': - " * ^' >^ 

Who .oc>nducted tl^ ' J ' : • ^ 

• How long did field testing - ■ - ^ '-/^ 

• Is there a published report detailing the testi^^ pr^ instrur- ; 
merits, and resultsr if yes, would you be^t^ make it available - 



to ^DI for purposes of this project? 
• If you are currently distributing p^ you receiiye a rpyalt^^^ • 



\ : ; ; if y^ \ilnja,t is^ 



; ; •^l^ls & Fed^rai au^ft^i^; larii^sity.; . 



j^^;, • ' Do you feel thi 'i^byalty is tc^b raixdi; ;tbo litile;^^ ad^^te? . : ' v 

-Ar^ l^gal requlre^^ licerisiii^^^ ■ : 

, .. . ' il^" cunfcersq^ ■unlivallL^? ^^^^ '^^^ r ■■' ■ ' "'^ '■'^-V-'" ' 

> V ; • ■ if y^s>\did^i^-t^^ . ' ; . . / ^ ■ v 

V/.. How vdo!;:^^ ,.v ; - ^^ -'V.^ 



• Do have any ooninents, 'Stataifehts' or suggestions to^rriake about the; 
, BEH. Marketing I^ogram/or the Market Mp]^ * 



ERIC 
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OSE PUBLISHERS CONFERENCE 

. _ March 11-12, 1981 • 

.. The Ramada O'Hare Inn 
Des#laines, Illinois 

* ^ CCNFERENCE AGENDA — 

WEOQESDAY, MARCH 11 V . ^ 

' . ■ • ■ ■ - ■ . -■: ' 

1:30 p.m.' Confel:;^nce Welcome - 

. Dr. James S. Johnson, OSE Marketing Director ' o 

1:45 p.m. Conference Drientatioii 

r Joan E. Dannenbaum & Daphne A. Phi^os, Market Dimsnsi6hs, Ipc. 

2:30 p.m. C(miDWCE OF PUBLISHERS IN BER/OSE MARKETINS SYSTEM 
Small Group Work/l>iscussiori Sessions 

, 4:00 p.rfi. Refreshment Break 

4:30 p.m. CONFIDaTCE OF PUBLISHERS IN BEH/OSE MARKETING SYSajM 

^General Session: RQX>rts on Small Group Findings ' • 

5:30 p.m. Adjoimment for Day 

^THURSDAY, MARCH 12 . \ ' ^ 

8:30 a.m. ^ Coffe^Service . ,^ . 

■ * . • ' '■ ■ 

9:00 a.m. IMP;^:T OF MATERIAfS ON lEARNERg AND TEACHERS 

Small Group Work/lDiscussioh ^essiodl ^ ^ 

10:30 a.m. t^tof fee Break .■ t,, . -^-^ 

11:00 a.m*; IMPACT OF MATERIALS ON LEARNERS AND TEACHERS , ; . / ' 

General Sessiai: Report^ cn Small Group Findings ' . 

12,:00 noai Luncheon Break - * ^ - ^ ! 

1:00 ^m. BENEFITS OF.BEH/CfiE MARKETING SYSTEM TO PUBLISHERS & GO/ERISMENT 
^ Small Gr(^^^V^^ * - 

2:30 p.m. Refreshment Bre^ " ^ . 

\ 3^00 p.m. BENEFIT&'<)F BEH/OSE MARKEDjfNG SYSTEM TO PUBLISHERS & GOVERNMENT 
Geieral Sei3eion:'-R^)orts on Srilall Group -Findings 

4:00 p.m. WRAP^ iMD REV^ . 
s Gaieral^essicn 



5:00 p.m. Confereri£e Close %, 



OSE PUBLISHERS CONFERENCE • •• 

March 11-12, 1981 

. / The Ramada O'Hare Inn 

■ " Des Plainest Illinois 

, CONFERENCE DISCUSSION TOPIC — 

■ > ■ ^ ■ 

oonfidenCe of publishers in the beh/ose* marketing SySTEM 

1. To how many Line RFPs has your canrpany responded? 

2. What is your opinion of the general quality of the OSE products offered? 

3. What kinds ot research are normally enrployed to determine the market for 
other products distributed by your cpirpany? Is the infprmation sought 
conparable to that provided by Line Resources? 

4. Are techniques for assessing the special education market different from 
those used to assess other education markets? , . 

-5. Had your organization had prior experience in distributing products 
developed with Federal funds? 
^ 6. "What is your asses^smsnt of the quality and quantity of data available on RF? 

products (provided by both the developer and Line Resources' editorial and 
technical appraisals)? * ' 

7. Was the marketing data provided by . Line Resources on the product (s) your 
coipany acquired verif i^eci through distribution experience? If mDre data was 
required^ vdiat kind(s)? \ ' - <^ 

8. Is the RFP procedure eqditable? Are the. RFPs themselves ociiprehensible? 
^ /Whq.in y^p^ organization (by title) receives the RFP Alerts? Is this the 

right peRon? - ^ 

9. What is: your organiz'a:tion's opinion of the terms of your license (including 
copyright and royalty provisions)? 

^ ■ * 10. In general^ were ^ihe product refinements you made to the OSE -product (s) — 
content, format/ packaging: Extensive? Moderate? Minimal? What kinds of 
revisions were required to ready the product (s) for inventory? 

11. Will your organization bid on future RFPs if the product is appropriate? 

12.. Would- your organization participate in similar marketing programs for 
distribution of other Federally-sponsored education materials? 

13. What are the greatest problems encountered in ^ selling special education 
materials? ' ^ 

-14 . How ifepng has your organization been distributing the OSE product for v^ich . 
o ^yoQ wete awarded the license? 

* OSE (Off ice^ for Special Education) is the name of the former Bureau of 
^ Education for the Handicapped (iBEH) ,. the agency in- existence v^en most of 
- the current licenses were awarded. 

- ' ' .' .■. ■ '— nStes — ■ ■ •' 
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OSE PUBLISHERS CONFERENCE 



March 11-12, 1981 

The Ramada p' Hare Inn 
' ' De^ Plaices, Illinois ' 

— OONFEEIENCE DISCUSSION TOPIC ~ 

■t- • . . r • • • 

IMPACT OF MA TEEUALS ON 'LEARI4ERS " AND TEACHERS * 

1. Do6s your cortpany distribute evaluation forms with the OSE* product? * 

If ,sOf in v*iat manner are they distributed? Hew many or vtet percentage are 
returned? ■ " '.• ^ • ■'V^^.-.r/" 

2. a,. Is evaluation data collected in other ways? 

b. If eo, hew? / , ^ 

3. In general, vrfiat are the results of, the evaluation? Excellent? Good? Fair? 
Poor? Aire recommendations for product inproveirent made? 

4. Please provide any data collected by your ^ddSr^my in the 'following areas? 

a. ^hat is the "use rate" of the BEH product (s) distributed? 

b. Is the product generally effective with learners? What, if any, . 
measurable gains have been made? , r 

c. Can the product be. used with a variety of types of learners? - 

d. Hew do educational users conpare the BEH product with other special 
education materials? . - 

e. On a scale of 1 to 5 (l==excellent; 5=poor), how do teachers rate your 
BEH product for? ' 

• content (accuracy, sequence, specificity of objectives, interest 
' ' level, etc. ) ' 

• technical quality 

• packaging (convenience, durability). 

• teacher's guide (if applicable) 

• ancillary materials (if applicable) 

• adaptability to existing curriculum 

• adaptability ;to available classroom ti^ 

5. Is evaluation data ^collected for. your organization's non-BE^ *If 
so, is the collection process the same? Is the response^ the sane? 

6. Hew does ;your organization use evaluation data (product modification, > 
developrent of supplementary inat^r 

* OSE (0^i(^ i for Sj)ecial Education) is the name of the former Bureau of : 
Bducgiti<^n agency in existence v*ien most ' of; ; 

the current lifcfenses were awardei. ' ' 

— NOTES — 



OSE PUBLISHERS CONFERENCE 

, March 11-12, 1981 ' r ^ 

The RaiTBda O'Hare Inn ■ . ^ 

Des Plaines, Illinois 

- . /;—.00NFEE^E^O; DISCUSSION ODPIC^ 

BENEFITS OF THE BEH/OSE* . MARKETING SYSTEM TO PUBLISHERS AND GOVERNMENT . 

1. In your opinion , has your organization'^.s participation in the Marketing 
* •Program resulted in: ^ 

a. increased skies voluij^e? 

b. increased 'product depth in special education markets? 

c. enhanced public image of the organization? 

d. oost^ffective product acquisition (specifically OSE products)? 
fe. diversification of markets? ^ 

f. expanded product line? 

2. pAre there other benefits of your corpany's participation in the System? 

3. In your opinion^ has "th^ Marketing Program proven of benefit to the Federal 
Government in any or all of the following v/ays? 

a. iitprovement of OSE products by publishers without additional cost to the 
Fajeral GovemiiBnt? 

b. ; iitproved dissanination of OSE products^ reaching more teachers and 
. students? 

. . c. return on funds invested in product development and the Market Linkage 

Project (through grantees/contractors and Line Resources) , in the form of 
royalties and corporate taxes? 
d. harnessing of the marketing expertise of the private sector to assist in 
the acconplishment of the OSE mission? ; 

4. Are there other benefits to the Federal Government? . /y::\■:i:^yy■ 
* OSE (Office for Special Education) is the name of the foinnr#r Bureau of 
. Education for the Handicapped (BEH)^ the agency in existence vdien to 

the current licenses were awarded. 



Apperxiix E 



. SURVEY'^QUESTiaJlS.P^ ; r 

.;r-VJ>^:v. , LICENSED PUBLIS " • 

< Irt Wder to^ bbi^in: da 'the costs incurred li^ pvi^ . 

: ih rief irdng packaging ^ . inanuf ac tur inig aiid .marke tir^ products pbtairjai .tiurough 

;'>'.;■•:■..;■'/ •■■ ' ' , ■■ ']■ ' >V"-<''-:'!'^ v^■•;v^ I' :'' ■■y'^■ 'yr^ " 

. irifoppjptibn on all 'lic^hsfed. prtx3uc^^^^ Piib— , / 

vlishers were' Tasked ±6 include vi^ife' follp!^ ^ 6E infonratdon: > ,, . ^ ^ ► ; •• \, 

i : TOe nunibe^ of O^E prtxJucitS* |(c^^ through 
, : 'Idjic 'Sejrvices)^ conlrehl^' '^dis^ ■•■r' j^;' -i-i: •/"'•r^^^^ 



•m -' Mie'^er, jthe OSH- product (s) are th^^ Jdist for ^the. %)e^ educafaon itiarket; " ' ; 

. . 0 tipie (iJTB yTeeks) el^ of %tiie.^aWai3ding . . '>^ 

■ """"^"^ ^^^^^^^mtJion^ight^ *'.;,^^ 

^^^^^^^^^^ Line {pr '-Vhe^: -'^^ ^^^^ .-'•v' .> 



(in weeks) e^lapsefl ;bet^i^^,1^^ v 

■ ightS'^^ -J J -^-^.-i^^.n.^ £ ^1 



of • Jgfife:^SK^S^^ution ri^fhts to this 



ice. 



of 

'S r . . . ■ 



. PRDDUC 



• Whether changes were 
scJ^ v*iy and how; 



• The, total capital invesii^t r ^f"* ■ 

• v^tpry, (including editorial ch^^ T V .- 

;■ iriDdificatiions, , an^ manufacturing <X)stey^';;;'-'; V^:'.^•.';^■-v;'^ y^ J" ; 



*See defgLixitibris of vt^ : V 
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■.X,. . 



• Wh4iii;^ r^ acquired already developed or oonpleted 

.\jpi^^^^^£ra;a soiircesf pther than Line; if so, vdiether the refinements 
; to the refinanents^made to the OSE 

; : pE^pc^i^ff so> how|-m^ ref inertent costs for the OSE product .generally 



:e^ to those for 'the non-Line product (s) ; 
^1^^:^^^^^^ deVelpprnent costs/ if any, ijiairred dn refini^ the 



.j^^^^th^ffd^ oc^ts f or iJE OSE product generally 

:)se fpr; other special education products; . 



Lf^it run ' ipanyifacturing costs for this OSE product, generally 
.those fot other non-special education products. 



pSE;;prc>3uct . ■ •■■ /r. / ' . ' • . 

> '--^^^ • )^tiiTate<l'' 'f irst: yeiar narketing costs for the OSEvproduct (including 
^j*^^^ expenses 9^ jpurnal/iragazine ads, special brochures, catalogs, oonvenr 



'<^tions, sof 1ip:ire, dealef?, direct sales force, > conniissior^^agente 
: . tel^^hone salesi;. custcraer^ service, and order fulfillrrventy ;;r^:r >^ 



,1 



7^; \ 



^^^^^y Whether JJie ^^ is marketed any differently th^ other products 

v'-'^ v; in the jMTga^ line^; \.{^\^ 

parable^ for other special education products (as a % X5f 
/gix>ss.'sa3^)7^^ r-l -/^'^ ■ 

* pettier ^na^ are generally pcs^ 

> ;parg^ for oth^r non-special education products (fe a % : , 

I • . t" ■ . ,, ^, . . •• , /.. • ■ . ■ . ■ . • . ' ■ ' ■ ' 

of J gross; sales) 



How costs for. order fulfillment, billing, and ^customer service for the 
■ . QBE pro(iycit;i^ oonpare* with those for other special education 

■■■■;pix>3ucts;r;';;^^ ' " 

How costs for order fulfillment/, billing, and custdter service for the*. 
OSE product generally ^oonpare* with those for other non- special educa- 
tion products; 

. Of the total primary market for the OSE product/ the percent of the . 
- potential Aosers* who have access to the product; 
Bie percent of the estimated target audience* reached thix)ugh narketing/ 
proTDtion efforts for the OSE product; 

• The salep pride of the OSE product; ' . ■.•-/';;••-' 

• The nunber of units sold since distribution of the OSE product began; 

■s> ■•■ ;■ ■ ■. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■. ■ ' • • .. 

• How the'^n^imb^ imits sold of the OSE product generally oorrpares* 
with unit sales for other special education materials (similar in* price 
and siz^ of user population) during the same tine period; 

• How the number of units sold of the OSE prcxiuct generally ccxrpares* 

. with unit sales -for oth^ npn- specikl education materials (simlar in 
price and'' size of iisax 'pbpxi dxirijig the , s^ time period; / 

• , How original* sales estimates .(in tinits) for the OSE. product* compare 

to actual sales achieved (in lanits) . 

• Royalty irate paid to LiiK: f or t^ product; total rx^^ 

: made to' date;-. :k . '.' "i"' 

> ■ ■ ■ ' ' . • - V ■ . - ■ 

• How. the Itetxirn-on-Investment for the OSE product geiifiSrally corpares* - 
with'the RDI for other special education products; 



. • How the RsturnHDn-Ihvfestin^t' for the OSE product generally ctxrpares* 
with the RDI for other nor^ special education products;. 

• Whether the administrative and financial reporting riBquirar^ts (for ' 
irarketing expendituresV product 

of line Services and/or . the Federal Government cx>nform to the 
' pany's established procedures and, if not, \Jha of these 

.■ requirements- is*, • . . • . v ' ■ 

•^DEFINITIONS • .. \ ■ 

■ ^ ■ V ■ ^ ■. ■ ,.■ ■■ • ■■■■ /..■ < ■■ ■■ . ,, ■ 

AN QBE PRODUCT is the OG^lete title, program, or series for vMdti the • 

organization negotiated a distribution license with Line Services* For ' 

instance; , if the organization negotiated one license to distribute five \ . 

l&m filins,, each film would be considered a corponent of the one product; 

this product, th^ef ore woiild^^h^ a:3aTponents* Qn the other handy 

: the organization negoiiLated five separate licences for the five 16mm films 

each film woiild be cbnsid^ei a separate product cxmpbsed of one <i)itporient 

each,;...-^ ■ ::■■''^^y'^:: .■ -'f^^: /.: :^. ■ 

EDITORIAL POSTS include the following: mhiascript editing, teacher • s 



guide editing, new OOTponent develop!^ fees, ais well as a^ 

other costs regixLarly assigned to "e(^l30t \,. ^ 

PRODUCTION COSTS include the .following processes: prbductibri of the 
inter-riegatiye> sound trai^^ visual oitponent editi^ 

track editirg, soiKKi track re-re^ as 
well as all other costs regularly "production costs". 
; PACKAGING cysTS include tiie costs of box design, cover design^ label 
desigiT^and similar itanris/ : . 



.MANUFACTURING POSTS inclijde all costs of the iriitiai "ihori of 

•the\..proc3uct.' . v.-', '' \ '.. ■'■■■\t':.'- ■" / ■ 

■ ^ CXiMPARABLE iV calqiiated t^ as much as 10% itore or less/ using the • > i; 
5. ■ OSEvprbduct factor. ; : ' ^ r • • ' 

■ :, IKERS^^'are-t^^ vto benefit frana the \^ of the product; i.e. 

' 1^ vaietii^;they are students, teachers ^ par etc. ; 

'>^— TAKGET AEJDIENCE is thitt groug) of individuals enpcwered to make decisions 

^ concerning purchase of materials. 'v* • . : # 
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FEASIBILITY SIM/EY. ON ADAPTATION QF- EXISTING CIIKliaiUM 
• • MATERIALS TO M NEEDS OF HANDIGAPPED LEAI^ ..^^y-r" 
■ • In reviewing the preliirmiary results of 'iiie report -ori tiie?pSE Marteii^ 
^: PrxDgf am, ^^^^ arose as to. whether existing geiiefad^^^c^^ materials ;. 

in special educatiori. This prxx:ess could supplerreipit' 
■ n^ product developnmt a^ already available in. 

local school districts. I^ of tile Descriptive 

\ the OSE Marketdjig Progr^ was deepenied slightiy to 'ex^ 

■ ■' ■ revising, widely-used curricula materikls to rrek^ .ti^OT 

■ not only:- the^ handicapped/ other sfa^ents wii^ ar^ ranedial needs. : 
The examina-d-on included an analysis of the ciirrkit eobn^ 

publishing; and interviews vdth:;:-:|:eading piablishers odhcerhing tiieir intent 
• . to . conpete for ; Federal funds to participate -in a dooperative project with 0^ 
. (etad.t^^ . 
• of Textj;:^ - V : . V •, ; • 

> Bqpk sales t^ stnprger th^ most pub:- . 

C llsherg anticipated. JliBd^ h^^ ac3uit papeiia^ 

\^ and secondary books are 

iip; 5^ 5%. . ! Most of, this increase, tl^ugh>. i^^j^i^^ prices;:: v^en inf la- V 

^ " f iat or ev^ dTCliningi 



tion i6 taken into apnsideratdr)ri, ■ the ma^ 

; ; With Fe^ ^ : 

.tojsta^ ;]pcal jgoy^^^ the' future of text \ 



publishing is clouded. Yet,; there will continue to be 
and sold; 



series- pixxiuced' 

l; indiistiy sales were $1,983 minion , i^^ i980> ^ain $1^ 755 mil^ 



in 1979. 
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■.Ihe big.gu . What v^ll el 

[in the' next few years?. The advent -of ct)rnputers and cdDle -i^^ educatibn ' V 

j^steixts,: dotapied with the^ tremendous cost of . pix)duciiicf aiid distribdtf^ ail • ■; . 
■\ learij^ materials ''-r ahdv —rvJ^ll.c^ 
to- ^^iousl^. e^^ this t^pe pi±)lisMng':and to look fol^^ ' 

additional way? to ariprtize- the cxpst of their ventiires,pver^^ i^^^ 
-irDre-itiarketsr^^ ■T^~^:7\"\~^ : ■ : . 

V ■ text- serieis > as su(di,- Idp; npt -exist ^tq^to^ arb^^itpre: appropiri-: V 

atelyv cialled text systans . In addition to' the texii^ooks themselves, irost sys- ■ 
terns now include a variety of otiier l materials ~ vrorkshcps^^ r^ 

. teatMrig- ed^tioiis, pre- and post-eviLuatibris:/ audiovisual obrtponents ~ and are . 
geared used with a wider ^^tnm of learkiJig styles and needs. v p • 

basal tisxt sys^t^pcahibe; a very long 'arxa expensive prxicess 
involving iixin^j^di^ peQple, A ocSrpiex iiBnager^ challenge^ it has bfecbine - 
such a li^gh^ri^k y^ture . that itpte anc^prore publishers' are relying on "managed" ; -i 
^text syst3Tis',4.nvolvij>g-' i^ teams Crather than on the former ' 

raet3Tod*^of pub ^vdxD were f ull-time^^^^^ to 

professors ^or teadtiers-^ondrp^ • ; 

r^^':r^^ frm 
fovir to as many as ^sieven^years fjo deye^^ includes the following steps: 
: I.'"; .lyiaricet'ltese^^ ^^■'v:^;' - a..;. ■,6'-to''12'in3aiths'--:" ■ 

\ ■2.-';'Planm^ ' -' ■'' to\'' 9 'months:; r': ■ 

'■ • ■ 3. ' Wfitir^ . ■ ; vv'/;^^.*: V"^^ ■X'^'^S^^^ -to 12 months ' - ' -J; 

.: ■ 4>^ Eating ; \ - * 
_ •■ -5. ../.Design^ ^ '^.v ; . _ -'-V-' ■• 

:^^ .::^Mamfacturir^ : ' ■ ■-^:i^4ik'''< yf:^ 

: 1. Adoption, .Sellir^ an^Ma3;;ketii^ r^^^^^^^^^^^ . ; ^ ■ ■> 



These steps need to" be- c^ the •pix)cess t6 apincide^w^ - .■ 

major state instructional materials adoption. c^les. ' J^^ 
.anyvdiere from .30^ to well over lOO'people involvea in (^eve^^^ ^ • ^ 

hundr.eds of itaiis (books, filmstifips, ^vjOrkbooTcs,- ftc.) , detailed plahrtij^an&\^ 
■ cxordination .is, essential - ^ . Tbere'ds * little room for adding, irtaterials late^ r' 
•.:inJ:he„prpcess —And ^v«iile-nev^7--i tenis-cau^^ 



af teir* ppbjicatit>n, their appropriateness and oqrnpatibility with . the epti're ' • 
^Si?stan may be more/ difficult ^ to enjsure..-; This ia,. also .:;Le?'5; oost-ef f ^tive; , 

developing such a feyst^m ds high: .:a -b^al^ s^^ 
- of math may cost -^8 .to*r$,10 itdlliohv^ .develop; a social^ staadies sy^ 
$5 'irdllion; a revisioh^of a^^^ $2 to $4 million^ That oon- 

stitute.^' the, investment in ...the 6riginal^-5^evel©pa^nt^ a^ A::profi4§^Vi 
• ^bss, statertient OH' such a systori might look like this ■ psrer ;the -S 



the-^project: ■■. -.*■.-■: ..■ - 

skLES' - ''t' ' ■'io'o% 

* , ■ ' * Ihve^tinent in Developing- ; i. 

'-.' System and Plates ■ • ' 8^ 



r • 



Manufacturing's . if-'r:. V 30^ . .v 
. ^ ► ' Royalty Expense ' 6%' 

' .GROSS MAKGIN - * '■•^ ' .56%' 



:{^^ ' ' Editorial Costs - . ■ '\ • - '- v,; 

■•• *■ "Sample Costs , ' - - ' - ^^''"^^ 

. ^ Sales. Expense / 18%» ' ' * ^ - * - 

\- • -? Advertising and^-Prphotioji 4% ' - ' » ' 

^ : ; (Xrerh^a^ and Cost io%> S • , 

. ' , Distribution " - .5% . V ' 

■ . • ^ - ' • , ' ^ " ^ * ' ' \ 

■ • , ^ PRE-TAX PROFIT *' * ; ' 10% , , '.i:^' 

: -T^ 10% pre-ta^ profit yi^ less than most ijidustries''s^^ 




audience, or .its • marketing plan. Ihe high risk and coirparatively low prof- 
it have caused nany oonpanies to shy away from this t^pe of publishing. 
Those vrfiich do get invctfved are very careful ,aboutr' involving outside groups 
in the process for fear of •i:psettihg the balance and. holding up the sched- 
ule. Those which might be interested in co-vientures (such as with a Federal 

"* \ ' 

agency), probably would insist on early ^jj^j^^^tem involvement through- 
out the entire publishir^. cycle ~ and^^^^H^^.-fe^^ rot to divulge 
proprietary trade information to ocqp4titdrs too far in advance of publica- 
■ tion. . ' / • 

M^ng^ to the risk in text publishing is the whole pherorenDn of adoptiops 
Between/tw^ty, arid twenty-seven states, mostly in tfie South and West, still 
have sane sort of adoption process. These include such large and inportant 
states as California, Texas and Florida. These states losuailly adopt texts 
^n cyqles based on subject areas and grade levels. The itaterials are rormally 
afdopted for five years.. 

**■'"■. ' , * ■ ■ . ■ " ■ '■ 

For many years there was only one' text adopted in each subject for gach - 

grade level^^ Adoptions represented such big business that states like * 

California insisted on bu/ing printing plates rather than .bound books in 

order to manufacture * their own texts. It was not uiiusual.for the states to . 

edit texts to fit their cwn curriculiSn or political needs. > ' ' 

Over the last ten ye^rs/ the adoption process has -changed.*' Now, it is 

V ' ■ ■ ■ • . 

not unusual that; 

1. Three to five systems are adopted for each subject area or grade 
level. . ^ 



2; The adoption process is used for audiovisual materials as well as 

. texts. . ., r^:;^ - 

'' ' ' • \ ■ . • . . ■ • 

^3. States have abandoned '&e printing and depositor business. , • 



• 4. local scfool districts have some discretion in purchasing texts 
(adopted or non-adopted) with their state textbook itoney. 

5; Mani^. minority groi5)s are involved in the^ review, evalviatipn and 
w.^: decision about vAii^ texts are placed on the approved-for-pxu:chase 

list; . 4 

^ ■ ■ • . ■ 

Basal publishihg is not a business for the faintrof -heart. It is 
mulH-grade systan^ublii^hing foi^a required ^course, calls for high risk , 
for a very long investment period/ and generally^; falls outside of the nonnal 
image of genteel publishing. As one vietajBph .of basal, publishing put it: "I 
a cCTipetitive, hard-sell garne.^ Recently tha^ame has been further oonpli- 
cated by the high cost of-.iponey, /"phanton purchas:fife bycles", and delays /in' 
purchases due to" local budget squeezes.. . . ■ 

Because of the nature of the business and its current state df affairs, 

■ $ X 

publishers may or may i^gt welcome the chance to enlarge their market by 
publishing special programs for students with special, ^ycationai needs,, to 
acccxtpany their regiilar text systems. If they do becone involved, it will ' 
have to be worth their while and they will probably require: 

1. '^iFunding support for development and, perifeps even marketing. ' y 

2. Olose cooperation with the finding sotirce, but the retention 
oi final editorial alid marketing control. 



3. Invt^lvement of the funding sotirce very early in the cycle, with 
seme guarantee that the soiarce will be able to coranit people 
and funds for the full cycle, not on a year-to-year basis. 

4j.^ sinplified proposal and .reporting system that protects pro- 
V prietary information, and doesn't require publishers to speAd 
\ more time and generate more paper than they do on the text sys- 
tem^^or than they require of themselves^ ^ ■ 

Publisher Survey 

• Publishers of the most widely used basal, systems in readii^, .math, 
science and social studies are: 
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Reading - . . > 

Addison-Wesljey (K-3) 

EcorKDmy Conpany (Elemeht^^ . 

Esquire; In&- 

'Allyn-Bacon (1-6) 
Harper & Itow (Elementary) .\ 
Holt (K-8) 

Houghton-Mifflin (El^nentary) 
Laidlow (Elementary) 
MacMillan (Elementary) " 
Scx>tt-Foresmari (K-8) 

Social Studies ' ■ 

i^erican Book • (K-12) ~ 
Follett (K-12) 
Ginn (Secondajpy) 
Houghton-Mif fiin (K-8) 
Pand^McNally ^Elementary) 
SRA (Elementary) . 
Webster (Elementary)^ . ■ 



Math 



Addison^esley (7-9) 
Esquire, Inc.- . •./. 

Allyn-Bacon (7-9) 
MacMillan (Elementary) >^;--.. 
Open Court (Elorentary) "-^X''''^' 
Scott-Foresman (El&nentary )-.''. 
SRA (Elorentary) 

Science " . ' 

Mdison-Wesley (K-6) 

Bar court. Brace Jovanovich (K-9) 

Harper' & Row (K-9) 

D.C. Heath (9-12)' 

Holt (1-6) 

Houghton-Mifflin (9-12) ^ 
Laidlow. (K-9) 
Prentice-Hail ( 7-9 ) ' 
Scott-PoresTTBn ' (Elementary) 



V- 



The leading companies were surveyed to obtain their opinions about com- 
O peting for Federal fund^ to participate in a cooperative project with OSE.'' 
The survey indicated that these oorrpanies are willing to explore such a ven- 
ture; results of the survey follow. 

, The authors, of' this report talked with senior editors of eight publishing 
ooiTpanies with leading basal systems in reading^ social studies^ niath and 
science. In all cases, these individuals were receptive to, the oDncept of a 
cooperative effort with OSE to" revise existing materials or de\^(^Lop'stpple- 
mentary materials for students with special needs.. In f act/ <tvro oonpanies 
(one with , an elementary math system, and one with an 'elementa™ science system) 
said they were actively looking for assistaihce for this kiiid S project. 

Without exception, all publishers would require maintaimOTg ocnplete ^ 

, ■ ■ •• • . • . • ■ . ■ . * ■ 

editorial control over revisions to existing materials and^development of ' . 

, ' . . . • ^ • \ 

STjpplemeaitary materials. Five of the oatpanies would want thisSto bfe performed 
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on an in-house basis; one company would tequire that revisions or modifi- 
cations be made in-house/ but indicated that sv^pienientary materials could - 
be developed by an OSE contractor, as long as the p\±>lisher retained editorial 
control; and the remaining twp conpanies wDuld consider having all 'work done 
by an OSE contraqtor, with the provision that they retained editorial control. ^ 

Regarding Federal financial support, the publishers expressed flexi- 
bility ar)(J a willingness to negotiate. Speoifically; two companies said 
' that they would probably prefer that OSE underwrite all. costs of revisions 
^id/or supplementary materials development, with royalties paid back to the* 
Goyerrihent. Two other conpanies thought sharing costs with OSE, with no 
royalty obligation was a possible alternative. And, another corrpaiy said 
that it would consider, underwriting the costs itself , if OSE could supply 
enough hard data to- indicate that the market was large enough to warrant 
the investment. Again, there was a willingness on the part of all publishers • 
to discuss various financial alternatives . . ' 

The surveyed publishers agreed that the best time to make i^evisions Or' ^ 
develop supplementary materials is at the 'beginning Qf the conpanies' re~ 
visio|i cycles, vMch generally occur every 4 to 5 years. One con^any indicated » 
that it could xmdertake changes at .axxy time, by working around the revision 
cycle; another stated...that copyright xipdates also provide opportunities for * 
sane revision. It should be noted, however, that planning for revisions cfen 
start as much as three years before existing cycle ends; any conpetitive 

" > bidding process must provide adequate lead time. In the caise of supplementary 
materials, timing is not quite as critical," but all publishers agreed, "The 

0. earlier, in. the cycle, the-better." 
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Spn aie^iss\ie of copyright, publishers were unanimous that all rights • '.^ 
i ■ ... •? . - . 

;* inust'l^i^et^ by the corpa^, ^ 

the exception of ona carpany, publishers all stated that they 

would b^.willing to undertake prqnidtion, sales, and fulfillment for.: -revised" . 

,\ or sufplen^t^^ materials at theii; conpanies' ejq)ense. One p\±)lisher said 

that s&ie assistance in this area mlgHt be rjecessary if the market \s "too ^ 

thin"- H * • ^ ' ■ .; • 



<^ Ccmpanies participating in the telephone suirvey were: 



• . Mdison-Wesley 

f ^ ^ * ^quire, Inc. (Mlynr-Baoon) 

' H Pollett 

J"^ ^ * T Harcourt, Brace Jovanovich 



• ^ j Ifo\:ghton-Mifflin - - 

<f» Open Court / • ' . . 

Prentice-Hall ' .. . 

Soott-Foresman . * 

Conclusion . • - ' ' ■ 

Ihe Market Linkage Project for Special Education seems tD show .that thfe 

public and private sector can work together efficiently and eaoiKxniccilly tD ^ 

bring already-developed jnaterials to special audiences. It probably also 

makes sense for the public /and private sector to wotk together to develop and 

market learning materials to acoortpany programs already in the hands of local 

■ ■ " ■ 1 • ■ 

schools and the stud^ts they are serving. However, this kind of venture 

will require extensive and careful, planning, followed by three', to five years 

■ ' ■ ■" . . ■ < 

of serious cooperative effort. 



" ■ . tp Of f ix^ 

p ublishers; 

tof it and ;ic)r-pro| 



\GEbsSARY OF TE3^.; 




of Bducatipn tar.^ U.si Office of Education 

<±ang6d \5ph c;:ea1adn of ' the lDei)artinSnt''of Education 
3^ti6n, ,U.S^ Depai^^ i^uc^iii^ • 
DBS ~< Ifenr-Fedfex^l: organizations , both rion^ ■ ■ 
^|;^|bf eiSsiop^ -capabiliity ' to ' ref iii^ > mariu* 
*»^^T|»u(?fe. .6n a'^^^ ' 



•-^A range 



i ^^^^^ '^^^^^^^^^ . us^ to 4esd^^ <3if fei^ce^ v a^;-; • 



I'ties Ipetw^g^ 



(e.Mr^ a the entiuce broduet/ 

li^'^^-^simiy^w; ]y:t, W-yy. V : ■ '4- ■ . r.-:\<> 



■ • % ^gi^tiee-OE -qb^ \^ creates prb(3&Qts iat-iii^:]''^-^^/ 

■ : V^ittra^tor;^ product ( 

• ;^ ED3ig>^^\L CX)ST5 — ^pjlude niarius<Mj>t''^ting, teacher 'B« quide-edititw. '. 
/ . ojiippnem; dev^oj^en^' or •'r^'^im^^^ or consultant- f^.;^ 



OSE grantee or 



:• rnay- ;(?5r may not^^accc^^ guidel^ ' ' % 



LiCEtteE An agrdfeent \Mffch the Majiket Linkage feoject unier vMch a 
• cqninercial;piibllshie|:^ distig^l^[s' ^ j)rx^ ^ specified tiine 

period. Bie license^^y orfpay rot grant exclusive distr&ution rights, 
A .arri^my or nay not ^^^m^ pajroent of a royalty by the publisher. 
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; -:-^.,•:v .['mf:.'.:. ■■..V;:-,^.^;:-.- ■::v'vVt%'^v^^^^^^^^ 
; • :,' . .Li!r RESOURCES -4^3^. OT^aniz^tic^^^ ;based in dc^kmi^ 



,f ' ' * oth^ pfljjied ip^terial.: , . a - -.* ' ^ .-^ 



. .. ..^PRODUCT C3cnpl«te title, Earogram^.dr'^'Mr^ies ^fbr- whi^^ distribution license 

:V;; PIDi|}gi;iONfels — Iri&ae ^a^eat^ a film iiiter-negativi^^ k3una--to 
; , . ; nfflsteriro, -v^i^tSal^oonponent' editing/ sounds-track ^ting, sound-track 
, ; . . .' .: ,xe-recb£dr(^ preparation .oi 
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' - . • ., V EXECUTIVE SIM4ARY " . ■ .'.f" -V ■• 

Olie bSE* Marketing Program established in: 1977 to foster the vdde-^ • 
, spread (dissemination of education materials developed with Federal 

^funds. ' Prior 'to tte .creation of the Marte Federally-funaed 
special education materials were disseminated on a sporadic basis. In 1976 
a study group was formed by what, wk^ then the Bureau of Educatibn for/ the . ^ 
Handicapped (BEH*, now the Office of- Special^ .Education) to develop plans for 
, a coordinated, aggressive Bureau-^de irarkyMng^ The current Market- • 

ing Prbgrain >^ of f icially launc the j^ill of 19|7 to facilitate national 

dissonination of products resulting fron OSE-fuMed projects with particoLar 
orphasis on (ximvercial distribuUoji to 'take ad\^H3^ sector ad- I. 

vertising and sales capabilities, * * 

^ The Iterke.tirig Program operates naihly through 'the Marj^et linfe Project 
(MLP*), a contracted service which provides technical assistance t© product * 
developers*;, fathers and, evaluates products* for oxitBrciai distoi^^ . 
tential; licenses prxi3ucts to ocfim^ throii^ a 

octe>etitive biddiiig. process; and^,ga3a«^ "thin"' ;(lij^^ market). i>rodu(?ts inv^J V 
alteZTia'idve distribution channels 4 7^9. 

The purpose of this report is to present a concise description of the ' ' 
OSE Marketing Program" and to provide documented rinformation ibout. tiie devel6T>T^^^^ 
ment and dissCTdnation of OSE-supported j^rpduq^^ dn ponsimefc^v, 

and the benefits (or lack of; them), to all paIft^:'invol^^ i^. the Prbgram.^^ ' 
Because the Program f).as only operated for thr and because ^rp^ 



.* See Appendix (Glpssary of Terms) for definitions of a^ffr^riskgd: tfrmsJ, 
Terms are inarked once, or the first tiirie ^they;. a|p^^ 



. _ . . ^ % 
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' on Xisipg cxumercial publishers^ ^ dpparWe^ -v 

point for ihaking oarparative . juc^mehts atout Prb^aih ef f ectiyerfess. Ihere-. 
fore, this report, is largely process-oriented , rather thgin outoome-oriented. 
Dat^. us^ in the study vas; obtained frxam. e^stijig reports on-dis^pjujia^^ 
of Federally-fundod materials; reports Of the MLP contractor; personal 
interviews with OSE ard'HtJ' staff ;ard Marketing Task Force menbers, . pitoduct ^ " 
deveiepers and publishers. ; 'V 

Sunrrary Of Findings. ^ ^ • * . 

In general; the Marketiiig Program opeirates effectively aid qost-^ffi- 
cientiy. The major ""area needing iJTprovement is technical assistenoe to .' 
developers; other weaknesses can be qategori^ed as logistical and mechanical 
and, though they have ^;inpact on. the operations of the Program, they should 
not be difficxilt to correct.^ ; ^ : 



Daring the first three years of the Marketing Program, 210 products 
were siabmitted to the Market Linkage Project by OSE. Of these products, 130 
wer^ judged appropriate^ f6r teninercial distribution; by contract close, 87 
prodifct licenses^ were awarded or were in jthe process of negotiation^ TMs 
means *^that ^almost 70% Of ^ the ^ products approved for ocmnercial distribution 
. erite]^ed tJie inarketpl^^ and, based on. pi±)lish.ersV^sal^^^ 
to.b^: rea^^l|^ a significant percenta^ge pE tiiei^^^^^^^ audience. -This was 

achieved thrpugli a documented investment pf alitost $2 million ooitinercial. 



If ' /; : ./P^lisheirs fd^^ the licensed pnx3uci3^ of each of 



ttie phases f^keting Progr&ri'yi^ folicwing information. 




Ofeceptualization ^aivi l^el^ Products ' 

Product^ resultii^,^rp4; ^ Division of 

Educational Servicfes are of ten thef» priitpi^; are developed 



to meet an identified n^aii^- By ^^c^ OSE products in thej 

Marketing Program are "f ugitive"^ products; that is ; i±ey are pl f-shDots^ . . ' ^ ^ 
■\of, larger research or training^ 

V. for^Bl needs assessments > but rather emerge as tools .tci^^^^^^^i^ 
■■..■.■■search or; training ^activity.' '•■'i' •■-v^.'-V'''-'" '"""■'•■r'-'* ""-^^^^ 

J. : "' Because developnebt of 1±ese -^'^ • 

■■ .. ■ . ■ A;- ^vi'i/ ' 

isoi end' in ite of ten a lacJc of pon^iia^^^ fe^^rl^|ii^ 

^:j-'^a^^ such as; widespread product desi^^J 

!^Xiirtl^ beca^use product develoj^ is not specified'' a^ 

. . original funding proposal, the grantee or 'oohbracitbr- ^^s' not 'rf^^n^^tfv?' as ^ ^ n 

, a i^tential xiser Q the MIP' s tec^^ assistance , until ^^^ m of .^^le ;prq^^ 

\ ^deveiofi^^ '. ' ; * ' 

:>:.,.. ,A oorrolary problem, asspciated witii "fugitive^ prodiacts is,;i?^±i:^d;ng^ 

the C30sts. associated with p^oduct^ develi>pment becaii^ de\>eiopment 7»^:s * are 

■ ■ '''^ A <k'.-.. ; • .'■.* 

.notVshc^ in a separate budget catego^^^ ^ ^e Federal^^'C^ cairoVdodu- 
r ■ tnen-t its total product investment and an ex^inimtion of vdevelopmentVir^^^eitiJ^ 
; ooste perfonoed. * • ^ 



Of 'iie 70, product licensed in the first; three^ years of the 



Program, 61% were for teacher vise, ahd 3l% were designea for studenOT[^ 
ML? Services tp Product I>^elc^)ers ^^^ " v ^ : " 



. The primary service provided- by ti^p^I^ 
technical assistance. Ml participants 'i^^ bri.1±ie 
need for, iirportance of , eaxly^assistance^ to product d^eldp^s. Hcx^-r . ; , 
ever, investigation of the mture and t^Jineliriess ;of ^^^t^ ^assiistknce pibvid^ 
indiicAtes that this is the ^greatest we^^^ PrG)grafl>. • ; v" 



The initial cx>ntact between MLP staff and product developers often 

<f • * , 

occurs too late to iirpact on 'the product or, v*ien it is tiinely, the assist- 
ance nay be inadequate. Three specific problons have been found: 

a. ' OSE project officers are not sufficiently aware of l3he Marketing 
Program to inform product developers of the type Of assistaix:e , 
available. - 
b; Grantees oontenplating producJt develpprnent activities a^re nbt i i 
identified early enough in the process to take full advantage 
of av^^able assistance. 
^ c. MLP technical assistance activities are, in some ways, insuffi- 

bient. There .are inadequate funds to permit MEJ? staff to oonduct 
: enough workshDps or to make site visits to product developers, 

and MLP technical assistance piiblications to date are too general 
to be of real \7alue to the novice developer. 
MLP Product Intake, Review and Dissemination Reooninendations 

MLP procedures for receiving and reviewing OSE products appear to 
function well. Product intake -^ks and preparation of product profiles 
are performed efficiently. The quantity and quality, of data collected by 
MLP staff on the OSE products is considered satisfactory by the menibears of - 
the Marketing Task Force, vto review products for ooninSrcial viability. 
As regards the MIF itself, there is anple evidence that this qioxp 

^ .. ■* : 

functions well in carrying out its review of OSE products. The MIF members 
believe that the group possesses the necessary knowledge to j\adge .the likely 
aximercial success of the products, and the MLP staff concurs in this 
analysis. Personal dbservatibn of an MTF meeting by this report's authors' 
confirms' the oonpetency of that groiip. 

' ' . ■ .* ' 
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However, pcxTmefcial publishers believe* that the MEP approves . for 



licensing sorae products vMch are still in the de\teloginenta1 stage and 

'v*iich should^ therefoi:^, be labeled as such 01/ withheld from licensing 

until the product is\ociTpleted.. " \ . , 

MliP Publisher. Liaison and Product' Licensing % . ' ' ; \ - 

' ** . ' , ' .^ ^ • t ' ' , , ■ , 

Al^thpugh the MLP nairitains a 'nailing list of ,550 individuals irom 450. 

educational publishing oonpanies, as well as 200 specialized, publishers 
(such as test p\±>3.isher^) ,^ ^ 'therq ls evidence to/ suggest, this list - 
is inoonplete. Sonie publisheiris report RFP announceinents only _ / 

sporadically and others 'indicate that they never receive " RFPs at all/ 
but are only contact^ *4fter no otiier piiblisher bid on a product during 
ocbpetition. Further/ several 'publishers vAio ar6 not OSE-licensed" distri- 
butors have indicated that they have never heard of the VSLP but are interested 
in entering the special education nacket. Do date, there has been relative- 
ly little involvement of gener^ -education publishers- in th^ OSE Marketing 
"Program. '. '^-^ 

Publishers \Aio do receive RFPs have 'indicated dissatisfaction with the 
"narket. perspective", section./ Ohey feel that the market infontation has 
■be^n more on the order of' editorial obninentary and "that the MLP's'^narket 
size statistics,- when given; are inflated or inaccurate. 

Also o:^ concern to piiblishers is the amount of time available to pare- 
view the limited nuntoer of oppies of products offered f<»r bid and to pr^j^ire 
proposals. / This' situation can Ije iirproved by extending the tiitie period or 
securing additional' copies of the products. . 

Lack of hiultiple copies not only creates difficulties in product 

- • ' ■ - ' / ■ , 
review, but also in terms of alternative dissemination routes. One such 

- ■ " - • ■» . ■■ 

•' ' * ■ ■ ' ♦ 

■ ■ ■ F 
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routei is the "National Audiovisual Center (NAC) , vMch requires 25 copies 
for inven&ry before^ it will distribute; a.-product. The pption of usir^' * 
NAC as an alternate distribution channei is cut off 'lanless furds are 
■ available to secure the additional cxDpies* - ; ^ 

t>ublisher Modif icatioij and bistributibn of 06E Products 

According to publishers of p2?oducts ^licensed in the first three years, 
the product^ .delivered to than through the MLP were of good "general" / 
quality. / The major type of iTDdification was format or medium, >with relativfe- 
ly. feyeditorial cRanges required;? The total capital investmsfti^ required 
to put product into inventory was obtained for 40 of the 70 licensed products- 
it amounted to $1,190,091. These costs were generally ocnparable* to thDse 
■inciarred by publishers, for their other products. . " 

Publishers' first-year marketing costs for 41 of the 70 products ^ 
amounted to $717,816. Again, these posts were generally catparable to 
those incurred for other special education products. 

Publishers have had varying degrees of success with sales of OSE 
products, which can be attributed to factors such as the size 'of a product's ' 
target aiodience, the availability of funtSs to purchase the product, the 

quality of the publisher's marketing effort, and the length of time^ on the 

If . ^ . 

market. The latter has been affected by*the time lag \*iich of ten occurred 

■ y, 

between award of the distribution license eina receipt of the ccn|ileted ' 
product from the developer by the publisher. . . 

Approximately 75% of the OSE products licensed in the first three 
years of the Marketing Program had been in distriJbution one year or less 
as of October 1, 1980. The oom^cial S^lishing industry allows .12-24^, • 
nonths to introduce and jiidge the sucx^ess of a proAjct because of sdxol/ 



, bluing cyclesi. * Ihferefore^ it is tpo early to mak^ ' judgments oDriceming 

■ * " : . . . • ' , . j • . ^ ■ . 

^ the niiniber of sales or the perc^tage of target audience reached to date, 
but preliminary data is encouraging^ Publishers I ocrpared sales of 33 
\ products to their original sales estiirates; the average sales of , these. 
33 reached 88.4% of projection. ^ Because sales estimates were approved 
hy the MLP before award of :fLicenses« it can be assumed that a significant 

' / ■ . ■ . i. • / " 

percentage of the target aiadience was reached with actual sales reaching _ * 
alinost 90% of projections. - Publishers' positive/reactions to\he Marketing 
Program, inclvfcding the desire to continue participation, indicate their - 
\ belief that the products' sales cxirves will's rise 2x1 their third and sue- ► * 
ceeding years on the irarket. \ 

' Consumer Reaction to OSE Products " ' . . ' 

Teachers are the. target audience for approxiiTatel:^^l% ^o first- 
70 products licens^ by the Market Linkage Project. Another 36% Sore de- 
signed for student use, v^le the remaining 3% are int^ended f or general 
audiences. 

Because no formal evaluation data on the ef f^tiveness of MLP-licensed 

prodvjcts is available, .this report relied on reactions received by piib^ 

« ' ■>.-.,'■'■'■.■ 

iishers and tzelephone interviews with piirchasers viiose names were provided 

by publishers. * • v \ ' ' 

Based on this informal data, including the fact that publishers iteasxare 

a product's success by its s^es/ volume, the consumer reaction qpn' be 

« ■ » 

judged favorable. However, much moire data is required to be able to irake 
a valid evaliaation. - 
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Monitoring 



is an area of weakness of the Market Linkage Project. Tracking 

toring activities are required by .the. MLP/ contract to -ensure 

' i ■ ■ . ' J / ".■ • . ■ =■ ' 
•distribution of OSE products, yet neither product evaluation 

! ... * [ ' . t . •;, . . ■ ' 

perfoniiance data, appears to be^ collected by any formal' 

• / .^y ]■ ■ ' • ■ '. ' ■ ' . ■ • • ■ : • 

Given the signif icant amount bf ivor^ey invested by OSE iii both 




pr^^SjSk develo£X^ marketing activities/ it. is essential that accurate 
data be conpileia on- the tesults of these efforts. 

Marketing Program Benefits* apd, Oost- EfifectiVeness . ^ ' ' 

' ■ ■ '■ '■ ^ — ^ ' ' — ■ ; ... 

A Statistical analysis of the Program's cost-effectiveness during the 
initial contract ' period cannot be perform^ at this tine. H^o of the 
thuree reasons for this have been mentioned earlier: 1) the tmavailability 
of, financial data revealing the Federal Govemnent's toikl investment in 
prodtJCF^velopnfent^ and- 2) the absence of oorplete evaluation c3ata on 
publisher marketing and sales performance for licensed products. The third 
factor is the lack of clea^-cut Program goals^ both in setting a specific 
percentage of MLP products to be licensed during the contract period and/ 



1l 

5. OT- 



in terms of dollar or unit sales to be achieved by licensed products, 
.tiiough establishmeat of sii^ licensing and sales goals at the Program oufs&t 
womd have been arbitrary (and^ perhaps^ unwise) ^ their absence closes of f 
another way^ of statistically measuring Program progress. 

Data v*Lich is available on Program opeifating costs shows that: 

Bie known Federal allocation of less than $1 million to the OSE 
Marketing Program has stunaLat^d coim^cial distributors to in- 
; ^ : vest a documented additional $1.9 million in modifications/ manu- 
facturing and first*year marketing for only 40 of the 70 licensed 

■ ■ ..-.^ ... -s- 
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prtxlucts. Statistical prpjeption of .the per product average, 
. and additibn of a- factor for 17 of the licensed products' second 
and third/ year marketing oosts^ brings the total ooniTercial in- ^ 
vestanent to an estimated $3*5 million. ^Oomnercial dollars^ 
therefore ^ provided a better^ than 3-ta-l match of Federal funds, 
5he .Mar]^^ting Program has draijatically inproved the dissamina^tion 
of OSE- funded products. During la- ten-year period prior to the/ 
est^lishment of the MLP^ ^nly 7% of i;300 OSE-supported^ prod-/ 
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ucts entered oomnercial distribiition* In the. first three years 
of Prograp opprdtion^ over 41% of the total 210 products sximtted 
to the MLP were licensed^ or licenses \jere being negotiated^ /for • 
ocrtinercial distribution, - 

. - Oonparispn of certain aspects of the MLP .to two other Federal^ 

' " ... ■ 

dissemination programs v^cfi also distribute educational pix)gramsf - 
the National Audiovisual Center (NZ\C) and the National Diffusion 
Network (NDN)^ reveals that MLP products appear to receive yider 
\ ' dissonination/ at a lower cost to the Govenmerit/ than either NEW 

V or NAC products. • , ' V ♦ / . > 

■ Furthermore/ during the first three years of the MBP^ benefits have \ 
accrued to both Program participants . and lasers: the Fei&eral Govenmentf 
handicapped leameris and teachers ^ ocranercial publishers/distributors and 
OSE-funded product developers • 

- For the Federal Governnent^ the value of the Marketialg Program includes^ 
- the iitproved dissemination of '0SE-sv5>ported products; 

inproved product quality^ at no direct ooStAto the Govemnent; 

, ■ _ 9 - ; • ■ 



implonentation of Govemnent-funded R&D activities; ^ . . . \ 

an enhanced Goverrpent iinage; and * 

7 use of the e^q^ertise of oonniercial publishers in refiriihg^ 

* , tnarketing, and distributing OSE-sippQrted products. ^ 

« 

The priinary 'benef it to liie educational \aser has ^een improved access \ 
to products which often renained on the shelf in, the' past. IJandicapped 
learners and teachers have also benefited becayse products distributed 
through the Market Linkage Project appear to be of better quality than 
they wDuld have been*witfc)ut oonrercial refinements. ^Product effectiveness 
and user satisfaction, however, are difficult to dotumentw 'Al^iough the; ; . 
MLP has a contractual obligation to oorpile' user evaluation data on licensed 
products, insufficient data was collected duting the initi-al contract. 

OoRinercial publishers licensed to distribute' OSE pr6diK:ts cite many 

' /. ^ V • ' ' ' ■ ■ ' * ' • ^ • ^ 

benefits fron participation in the Marketing Program: 

- mlniinizatioh of risk in entering the special education narket; 

- f^r^eased oonpany visibility and sales in the special education 
. area; 

■ , . r ^ ■ 

» ■ « ■ ' ■ 

fc» ♦ . ■ ■ • ■ 

a heightened asflTareness of currfent develc^^ 

- access to MLP staff for assistance on legal questions and liaison 
vdth product deyelppers. ■ 

I>rogram participation also offers benefits to developers, although to ' 
date, potential has been greater than valiie received. MI^> tec^^ as- 
sistance activities are designed to provide developers with a broad spectrum 
of advice -and inf ontation on marketability oohoems during product develop-.; 
ment. It was found, however, that during the initial^three-year contract 
period, developers of t^ received too little help, too late. Hiis is an 



area which could be significantly iit^roved in the futur?. A benefit 
vdiicdi has been realized by developers v4k>se, products are ooratterciallfy 
license is the receipt of royalty paymfents. It should be noted that 
the - financial return has been nodest, however, because developers generally 
r^ive only 25% of the royalty anc^ royalty irates vary. ^'J^' 
^ Recomrendations / . 
1; Earlier identification of grantees who vdll. have products as secondary 
outcones-is essential, both for technical assistance purpo^s and to permit 
C^E to monitor its product developn:vent investm^ts. Grants (or contracts) 
issued for purposes other, than 'product development should be amended at 
such time as products are oonteirplated to include product development bad- 
gets and dissemination plans. . / V 

2. . QSE product developers must be made aware of marketir^ considerations 
prior to product development. Since grantees are likely to be more respon-. 
sive to their dsE project of fioers (as the f xanding soiicce) / in-service 
training , of OSE program personnel .on marketing recjiirenents is reoonmenaed. 
3^ -Technical assistance activities need to be greatly expar^ed. The 
follovdjig activities are reocnmended: a) promote awareness of the MLP by 
training OSE project officers about its services; b) rotify grantees/con- 
tractors earlier about the existence of the MLP — perhaps through a descrip- 

' tion of the Marketing Program in all C)SE RFPs and grant annouivcements; c) all 

A . , ''.'}. ■' ^ 

OSE grantees and contractors (regardless of the purpose of- the award) should 
be given information, prepared by the MLP, on product specif ications at the 
time of the award. Developers should be required to submit- tiieir own prod- 
uct specif ications to their project offiqers as soon as product developnent ' 
is oontenplated . These should be forwarded to the MLP, and the MLP staff 

■ ^ , - U - 

' ' • ■ . , . .... _ , 



should contact the developer iirrnediately ; d) the MLP. should initiate 
earlier contact with OSE grantees/contractors to determine if the ► 
project will result in product development; e) the MLP should provide 
earlier technical assistance to product developers, incl\x3ii^ dn-site 
visits to the project; f) OSE should allocate funds to the ML? for these 
on-site visits and to product developers to attend' -technical assistance ; 
workshops; g) the MLP tehfmical assistance booklet, "Kward Successful 
Distribution", needs to b4 e:^)ahded to provide developers with rpre detail 
about marketing considerations; h) ^ glossary^ of technical terms for prod- 
uct developers should be prepared by the MLP; i) the MLP should prepare a 
bibliography of. technicial reference books for use by developers; j) the 
MLP should prepare a list of national and regk>nal print, laboratory, and 
sound studio esqjerts with vtoi developers couLd work; k) the MLP. shotild 
ccrpile from publishers, and send to product developers, data on pre- . 
production procedures to better inform developers of marketing . considerations 
involved in product dissemination. Such data should include: manuscript 
evaluation forms; manufacturing s^ sheet^x^sample marketing plan outlines; 
saitple contract forms and clauses; race/sex bias guidelines; a digest of 
copyright law and procedures; talent release and work-for-hire forms; and 
author relation forms; and 1) the Marketing f>rogram contractor shotild im- 
prove prcmotion of the MLP to product developers to convince them that 
participation is to their benefit. i 

4. MLP nailing lists niust be iitproved^ both by adding itore non^special 
education^ pi±>lishers (to encourage their participation) and by developing 
a means to ensure that those on the list systeraatically receive PFP announoe- 
inents. . 

■ ■■ ■ ■ • ; - 12 - 



i. 5./ ^ More and better irarket data should be provided, to publishers;, the 
"market perspective" contained in the RFP Alert is not adequate. When ' 
available, hard data on market si2^six>uld be provided, 
6. Products should not be available for bid until they cire parpleted — 
unless they are awarded under a developmental PFP. Additionally, all 
legal requirements should be net before a product is sutmitted for bi€. 
^^'toais will minimize any delay in delivery of oonpleted products to /licensed 

.\ publishers, ^ 

' ' 7. The length of time permitted for response to KFTs should be increased 
(to 3 months) to pemit distributors more time to preview tl?e prodix:ts and 
prepare their proposals. Additional fimds should be made available to , 
^permit reproduction of additional copies of products so they can be made 
availableXto bidders in more conplete form, and for lor^er time periods. 
Additional copies are also needed for submission to the National Audio^ 
visual Cent^ for this to be an alternative dissemination route for products, 
8.. Hie MLP "license-based^' definition of a product should be examined to 
determine viiether it can be refined to eliminate reporting arxi trackii^ 
difficulties. 

9. Early ^technical assistance to product developers, especially in^the 
areaVof product design and format, should be provided iii order to reduce 
the amount of publisher investment required for product modification. . 

10. Current information on trends and specific (developments in the special 
education marketplace should be gathered and ^disseminated on a frequent 
basis to ^licensed publishers. Ohey feel that additio\»l iipdated informa- 

. tion will be valuable in improving -their marketing efforts. ^ 
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,ll." '^Oollecti6n of user evalioation data must be iiinproved. The stould 
cx>nsid^ requiring inclusion of Standard e\/aluation forins with all products. 
These"postage-paid forms should be returned directly to the MLP or to an 
independent contractor \Aio can transmit the data on a systetatic basis to 
OSE. niis will assist in measuring Program' opst-effectiveness ard benefits. 

12. A systCTiatic and efficient mechanism. shDuld be established and employed 
to monitor the course of products once they are licensed. Publishers* roasr- 
keting and sales performance must be measured against goals and projections 
contained in their bids. .When such a systiem is operational, it will not ^ 
only track ocmpliance of publishers wit^ terms of their agreement, but will 
provide MLP and OSE 'staff with empirical data about the factors necessary 
to achieve maximum dissemination of different kinds of products. Ihese 
factors incliade characteristics of both the licensed distributors ard the 
market for v*ich the product is intended. ^ 

13. Grants or contracts awarded for purposes other than product developiverrt 
should.be amend^^as soon as products are oontarplated to include a separate 
budget reporting category for jxroduct development costs ; With this data, OSE 
will be able to monitor its product developnent investment. 

14. OSE should consider creating product licensing and sales goAls for the 
Market±ng Program, based on achievements dviring the initial contract period. 



NDTB: More detailed infonnation is available in the report, "Descriptive 

4 ^' . 



Analysis of the CSE Marketing Program". 
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BEH, USOE — Bureau of Education for' the Harxaicapped, U.S. Of f ice of Educatibnr- 
This diBsignation was changed \?)6n creation of the Department of, :Educ5atioh ~. 

to Office' foi? Special Education/ U.S. Departnent 6f. Edudatiop' (OSE> ED)..^ 

. * y:, ' , 

OQMMERCIAL PUBLISHERS/DISTRIBUTORS -- .Non-Federal orgahizatibns/ both*ix>iprofit 

and for-profit^ vdth the prof essional capability tb refine / irtSqiiafacture, 

: package and inkrket OSE products on a riatibnal basis. - V ' / » ' • 

DEVEIPPER An OSE-gra^it^ opntractbr who .creaites pJroducts for the, special ^ 

education field. , ^ ' ^ 

, LICENSE ~ All agreement with the Market Linkage Project under* vMch a coin- ^ 

- itercial publisher distributes OSE products for a'speciCi^ time period. 

1t)B license may or may not grant exclusive distribution rights, aiK^^may . 

. or^nay not require payment of a rg^^ty by the publisher, v 

— Market Linkage Project for Special Ediocation, U.S. Department of Educa- 

. ' tion, the major oonponent Of the Federally^fimded bSE Marketo^ 

OSE^ED — Officq^'for Special Education, U.S. Department of Edixiation. ' 

PRODUqr — Qxtplete title/ program or series for vMch -a distribution license : 

is\^awarded; may consist of a single ocnponent or\multiple ocinponents.; • ' 



